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Ronnie  Lee 

Veteran  animal  liberationist 
looks  back  at  an  article  he  wrote  35  years  ago. 

In  1975  I  wrote  a  review,  entitled  ‘How  Long  Shall  These  Things  Be?’,  of  Richard  D.  Ryder’s  book 
Victims  of  Science  for  Peace  News  magazine.  I’ve  been  asked  to  write  a  follow-up  article/ overview  for 
Critical  Society ,  which  I’m  very  pleased  to  do. 

The  original  article  can  be  read/ downloaded  at  http:/ /tinyurl.com/hlsttb  and  the  headings  in  this 
piece  are  based  on  those  to  be  found  there. 

Victims  of  science  (and  of  so  many  other  things,  too) 

I  had  been  involved  in  the  animal  protection  movement  for  just  four  years  and  Richard’s  book  was 
the  first  I  had  read  that  spoke  in  philosophical  terms  against  the  persecution  of  other  animals  by 
human  beings  and  I  was  hugely  impressed  with  it.  Somebody  was  putting  in  words  what  I  already  felt 
in  my  heart. 

More  than  35  years  later,  most  of  what  I  wrote  then  still  coincides  with  what  I  feel  today  and  I 
continue  to  be  impressed  by  Richard’s  statement  about  cruelty  to  animals  being  ‘the  morality  of  the 
coward  and  the  bully’.  I  do,  of  course,  feel  deeply  compassionate  towards  the  myriad  animal  victims 
of  Homo  ‘sapiens’,  but  what  continues  to  drive  me,  as  it  did  all  those  years  ago,  is  not  compassion,  but 
a  raging  anger  against  the  cowardice,  arrogance  and  tyranny  of  the  human  species  in  its  appalling 
treatment  of  other  creatures. 

Torture  for  toiletries  (etc.  etc.  etc.) 

Victims  of  Science  deals  to  a  very  large  extent  with  animal  experimentation  and  my  review  was  written 
while  I  was  on  bail,  awaiting  what  was  to  be  a  three-year  prison  sentence  for  direct  action,  mainly 
against  the  vivisection  industry.  I  had  been  a  founder  member  of  a  group  called  the  Band  of  Mercy, 
later  to  become  the  Animal  Liberation  Front  (ALF),  which  was  dedicated  to  causing  damage  to 
property  used  for  animal  persecution. 

The  book  did,  quite  understandably,  lack  ‘a  chapter  on  the  art  of  burglary  and  sabotage’,  but  such 
actions  had  already  started  to  form  part  of  the  animal  liberation  struggle  and  were  set  to  increase 
throughout  the  forthcoming  years,  with  much  of  their  focus  being  on  animal  research  laboratories 
and  suppliers  of  animals  for  vivisection. 

At  the  time,  the  official  figure  for  the  number  of  painful  experiments  on  animals  in  the  UK  had 
been  on  the  increase  and  running  at  about  6.5  million  a  year.  Coinciding  with  the  rise  in  direct  action, 
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this  figure  began  to  fall  until  it  reached  half  of  this  amount.  With  no  legislation  having  been  passed  to 
control  the  number  of  animal  experiments,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  decline  was  attributable  to 
researchers  putting  more  effort  into  using  humane  alternatives,  owing  to  their  fear  of  ALF  actions. 

The  ALF  eventually  went  into  decline  and  the  militant  anti-vivisection  torch  was  taken  up  by 
hard-hitting,  high-profile  protest  campaigns,  which  succeeded  in  closing  a  number  of  establishments 
connected  with  animal  experimentation,  and  caused  the  vivisection  industry  to  put  pressure  on  the 
government  to  crack  down  hard  on  the  campaigners,  meaning  that  several  are  now  serving  long 
prison  sentences,  through  the  use  of  new  laws  or  old  ones  twisted  to  suit  the  authorities’  purpose. 

The  annual  figure  for  painful  experiments  has  remained  steady  at  about  3.5  million  for  a  number 
of  years  and  is  unlikely  to  fall  until  we  have  a  government  in  power  committed  to  reducing  or  totally 
ending  vivisection. 

At  war  with  animal  creation  (more  so  than  most  of  us  realise) 

All  these  years  later,  I  continue  to  feel  some  degree  of  frustration  that  many  in  the  animal  protection 
movement  still  fail  to  grasp  the  depth  and  extent  of  human  tyranny  over  other  animals,  as  was 
expressed  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  section  of  my  review. 

It  isn’t  just  specific  areas  of  cruelty,  such  as  vivisection,  factory  farming,  the  fur  trade,  which  are 
the  problem,  but  the  whole  underlying  attitude  of  human  beings  towards  the  other  creatures  that 
share  this  Earth  and  who  have  every  bit  as  much  right  to  be  here  as  we  do. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  things  that  animal  protectionists  often  have  difficulty  in  accepting  is  that 
there  needs  to  be  a  massive  reduction  in  the  human  population  before  anything  approximating  to 
animal  liberation  can  be  achieved.  The  excessive  numerousness  of  our  species  in  itself  constitutes  a 
huge  oppression  of  other  animals,  in  that  it  denies  them  the  very  space  they  need  for  a  proper 
existence. 

True  animal  liberation  demands  wholesale  changes  in  the  way  that  humans  interact  with  the 
environment  in  order  that  the  impact  on  other  animals  can  be  made  as  small  as  is  reasonably 
possible.  That’s  why  I  advocate  such  things  as  an  end  to  the  private  car  and  to  air  travel  and  for 
agriculture  to  be  largely  done  by  hand,  in  order  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  animals  and  the 
destruction  of  their  habitats  by  harmful  machinery. 

Such  ideas  appear  to  be  way  outside  of  the  comfort  zone  for  many  animal  protection  campaigners 
and  I  have  often  used  the  phrase  ‘animal  liberation,  but  not  too  much  ...’  to  describe  their  resistance 
to  them. 

Priorities  are  what  you  are  good  at  (and  what  actually  works) 

Sadly,  it  certainly  isn’t  going  to  be  anarchists  who  will  free  animals  from  their  enslavement,  as  I  once 
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believed  when  I  was  a  rather  naive  anarchist  myself,  all  those  years  ago. 

My  experience  of  life  has  taught  me  that  the  urge  to  follow  leaders  is  so  deeply  ingrained  within 
the  human  psyche  that  I  don’t  think  it  can  ever  be  changed.  Therefore,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  try  to 
make  sure  we  have  good  leaders  rather  than  bad  ones,  and  anarchism  is  actually  harmful  to  this 
process,  because  by  refusing  to  support  good  leaders,  anarchists  are  actually  making  it  easier  for  bad 
leaders  to  come  to  power.  My  main  grumble  about  the  police  and  state  these  days  is  not  that  they 
exist,  but  that  I  am  not  in  charge  of  them! 

I  also  don’t  believe  there  will  be  a  revolution,  at  least  not  in  terms  of  people  rising  up  and 
overthrowing  the  existing  system.  After  all,  that  might  mean  they’d  have  to  miss  a  Jeremy  Kyle  or  X 
Factor  show?  Although  the  wisdom  of  years  has  rather  brought  me  down  to  Earth,  and  made  me 
realise  and  accept  the  limitations  of  other  human  beings,  it  hasn’t  made  me  any  less  confident  that  we 
can  create  a  much  better  world  for  animals.  I  have  just  somewhat  changed  my  opinion  as  to  how  this 
can  be  brought  about. 

Action  is  needed  (but  of  a  different  kind) 

And  it  won’t  be  direct  action,  at  least  not  to  any  significant  extent. 

There  was  a  time,  in  the  late  ’70s  and  early  ’80s,  when  direct  action  by  movements  like  the  Animal 
Liberation  Front  could  have  played  a  major  role  in  freeing  animals  from  persecution. 

In  those  days,  young  people  were  much  more  willing  than  they  are  today  to  take  up  radical  causes 
and  there  was  a  large  number  of  new  animal  protectionists  extremely  keen  to  get  involved  with  the 
ALF.  All  that  was  needed  was  for  them  to  be  shown  what  to  do  by  existing  ALF  activists  and  given 
the  confidence  to  go  off  and  form  their  own  groups. 

That  was  where  the  problem  lay,  however,  because  most  existing  groups  failed  to  see  the  bigger 
picture  (i.e.  the  need  for  ALF  actions  to  spread  and  increase)  and  were  more  interested  in  carrying 
out  successful  actions  with  their  existing  members  than  in  recruiting  and  training  others. 

Thus  the  ALF  eventually  withered  and  died  (well,  almost),  not  because  of  any  action  by  the  state, 
but  due  to  the  lack  of  foresight  of  its  own  members.  Happily,  not  without  leaving  an  important 
legacy,  however,  as  in  addition  to  the  already  mentioned  reduction  in  vivisection,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  case  that  ALF  actions  led  to  the  massive  decline  in  the  UK  fur  trade  in  the  early  to  mid  ’80s,  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered. 

Animal  rebellion  (or  maybe  something  not  quite  so  exciting) 

The  heyday  of  militant  action  has  long  gone  and,  realistically,  can  only  now  play  a  minor  part  in  the 
overall  struggle  for  animal  liberation.  Something  different  is  needed  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
changes.  Two  things,  in  fact. 
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Firstly,  public  education  to  teach  people  how  animals  are  persecuted,  why  this  is  wrong  and  what 
they  can  do  about  it,  by  becoming  vegan,  boycotting  zoos  and  circuses,  not  betting  on  horse  or 
greyhound  racing,  etc.  To  a  large  extent  this  is  happening  already,  but  I  think  it  can  be  greatly 
improved,  through  such  things  as  better  use  of  the  media  and  a  concerted  effort  to  set  up  an 
extensive  network  of  local  animal  protection  groups,  who  are  best  placed  to  take  the  message  to  the 
public. 

Secondly,  political  campaigning  to  bring  a  party  into  power  that  will  pass  strong  and  effective 
animal  protection  legislation.  To  my  mind,  this  has  to  be  the  Greens.  There  are  existing  parties  that 
concentrate  solely  on  animal  protection,  but  because  they  are  concerned  with  single  issues,  they  will 
never  be  able  to  form  a  government.  At  present  the  Green  Party  has  only  one  seat  in  Parliament,  but 
it’s  important  to  remember  that  from  very  small  beginnings  in  the  late  19th  century,  it  took  the 
Labour  Party  just  30  years  to  come  to  power,  so  with  enough  support  from  animal  protection 
campaigners,  environmentalists  and  all  those  who  desire  social  justice,  there’s  no  reason  why  that 
can’t  happen  with  the  Greens. 

In  my  young  days  I  treated  political  campaigning  for  animals  with  disdain,  mainly  because  it  was 
focused  on  gaining  support  for  Labour,  which  I  considered  to  be  a  party  rooted  in  materialistic  and 
human  supremacist  values  and  therefore  fundamentally  antagonistic  to  the  cause  of  animal  liberation, 
no  matter  what  small-scale  welfare  measures  it  might  promise  to  introduce.  The  shift  of  Labour  to 
the  right  in  recent  years  has  made  them  even  more  at  odds  with  my  socialist  values. 

I  feel  the  basic  value  system  espoused  by  the  Greens  is  so  much  better  and  far  more  in  line  with 
my  own  fundamental  beliefs,  especially  if  some  of  their  animal  protection  policies  can  be  toughened 
up  through  the  involvement  in  the  party  of  people  with  animal  liberationist  philosophies. 

How  long  shall  these  things  be? 

Still  a  long  time,  I  fear,  but  not  nearly  as  long  as  on  that  day  in  1975  when  I  last  wrote  those  words. 
Animals  are  still  everywhere  subjected  to  human  tyranny,  but  in  the  intervening  35  years  there  has 
been  considerable  progress  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  UK,  the  number  of  vegetarians  and  vegans  has  massively  increased,  the  annual  figure  for 
cruel  experiments  on  animals  has  almost  halved,  fur  farming  has  been  banned  and  the  fur  trade 
massively  reduced,  hunting  with  dogs  has  been  largely  made  illegal,  there  has  been  a  big  reduction  in 
the  number  of  circuses  that  have  performing  animals,  attendances  at  horse  and  greyhound  racing 
have  fallen  and  many  dog  tracks  have  closed,  support  for  the  Green  Party  has  increased  considerably 
and  concern  for  the  protection  of  the  environment  is  greater  than  ever.  Throughout  the  world, 
animal  protection  movements  have  sprung  up  and  gathered  strength,  with  many  countries  making 
similar  progress  to  our  own  in  the  struggle  for  animal  liberation. 
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What  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  keep  up  the  fight  and  to  take  strength  from  the  victories  we  have 
already  achieved.  As  the  Chinese  proverb  has  it:  ‘The  longest  journey  begins  with  the  first  step.’  That 
step  was  taken  long  ago,  and  we  are  now  very  much  on  our  way. 

Ronnie  Lee  has  been  active  in  the  animal  protection  movement  for  almost  40  years.  He  is  best  known  for  being  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Animal  Liberation  Front  and  in  his  younger  days  spent  a  total  of  nine  years  in  prison  for  direct 
action  against  the  industries  of  animal  persecution.  Since  being  released  from  his  last  prison  sentence  in  1992,  he  has 
focused  on  educational  work  and  gives  help  and  advice  to  various  animal  protection  campaigns  with  the  emphasis  on 
persuading  the  public  to  become  vegan  and  to  boycott  various  forms  of  animal  abuse. 
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Feeding  people  and  greening  the  Earth  - 
the  compassionate  way1 

Peter  and  Diana  White 

These  days  you  would  need  to  be  a  desert  island  castaway  not  to  have  endured  a  surfeit  of 
gloomy  news  about  the  environment  and  world  food  shortages.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Earth 
and  all  its  occupants  face  tough  challenges  over  the  coming  decades:  continuing  food  shortages, 
especially  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  globe;  climate  change;  pollution  of  rivers  and  oceans;  water 
shortages;  depletion  of  soil;  and  deforestation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ‘livestock’  farming  is  a 
major  contributor  to  these  problems;  this  has  been  explained  in  many  studies  including  those  of 
UN  agencies.  But  this  article  is  not  about  doom  and  gloom  —  it  is  about  hope.  Hope  because 
there  are  solutions,  and  removing  the  reliance  on  chemical  and  animal-based  farming  can  play  a 
huge  part  in  turning  the  planet  from  eco-disaster  towards  a  green  and  abundant  future. 

What  are  the  possible  long-term  answers  to  global  food  issues,  especially  food  security? 
Vegan-organic  growing,  known  in  commercial  horticulture  circles  as  stockfree  organic,  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  Western  countries  to  import  enormous  quantities  of  fodder  for  their 
farmed  animals,  much  of  which  comes  from  the  poorest  parts  of  the  globe,  where  people  do  not 
get  enough  to  eat.  In  the  developing  world,  vast  tracts  of  prime  agricultural  land  the  size  of  whole 
counties  are  given  over  to  producing  food  for  European  ‘livestock’  at  the  expense  of  the  local 
people. 

The  most  verdant,  animal-friendly  and  eco-friendly  way  to  grow  food  is  to  use  stockfree 
organic  methods.  Instead  of  harmful  chemicals,  animal  manures  and  slaughterhouse  by-products 
as  used  in  conventional  growing,  stockfree  organic  uses  green  manures  (such  as  clover),  mulches, 
composts,  crop  rotations  and  other  animal-free  techniques  to  feed  and  nurture  the  soil.  These 
tried  and  tested  techniques  are  backed  by  sound  scientific  research,  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
highly  efficient  and  are  in  use  by  many  successful  growers  all  over  the  world.  Details  of  just  some 
of  the  relevant  studies  are  given  in  ‘Further  reading’  below.  The  ‘Dietethics’  article  by  John 
Wynne-Tyson,  featured  in  issue  1  of  Critical  Society  (Winter  2009/10),  points  the  way  towards 
stockfree  organic  methods. 

So  what  are  the  further  advantages  of  this  animal-free  system? 

From  the  food  security  viewpoint,  a  prime  benefit  is  efficient  use  of  land.  For  example,  as 
explained  by  R.  K.  Pachauri,  chairman  of  the  UN  Inter-governmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change,  a 
farmer  can  feed  up  to  30  people  throughout  the  year  with  vegetables,  fruits,  cereals  and  vegetable  oils 
on  one  hectare  of  land.  If  the  same  area  is  used  for  the  production  of  eggs,  milk  and / or  meat  the 
number  of  people  fed  varies  from  5-10  (lecture,  8  September  2008,  online  at 
http://www.ciwf.org.uk/news/factory  farming/lecture  calls  for  dietary  change. aspx).  So  why 
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use  land  to  feed  nonhuman  animals  when  using  it  directly  is  more  productive?  As  an  example,  the 
British  Isles  could  grow  an  abundant  variety  of  its  own  vegetables,  cereals,  legumes,  herbs,  fruit  and 
other  foods  rather  than  being  so  heavily  dependent  on  imported  foods. 

Following  outbreaks  of  E.  coli,  schools  are  advised  not  to  send  children  on  visits  to  farms 
where  there  are  animals!  Hardly  a  recommendation.  There  is  no  such  risk  on  stockfree  farms,  free 
from  swine  flu,  avian  flu  and  CJD.  Responsible  stockfree  organic  growing  provides  more  bio¬ 
diversity  on  farms  (encouraging  bees  and  butterflies  for  example),  contributes  much  less  to  global 
warming  and  avoids  the  deforestation,  land  degradation,  and  over-use  and  pollution  of  water 
associated  with  animal  farming.  Of  course,  so  far  as  farmed  animals  are  concerned,  all  too  often 
discussions  on  agricultural  methods  treat  any  animals  involved  as  merely  a  faceless,  mechanical 
part  of  the  ‘system’. 

A  prime  example  of  stockfree  organic  production  is  the  award-winning  and  internationally 
known  Tolhurst  Organic  Produce  (Stockfree  Organic  certified)  near  Reading.  Here  Iain  Tolhurst 
is  self-sufficient  in  fertility  and  produces  around  120  tonnes  of  vegetables  every  year  from  18 
acres  of  marginal  land.  Professor  Tim  Jackson  of  the  University  of  Surrey  calculated  the  carbon 
footprint  of  Tolhurst  Organic  Produce  and  found  that  the  farm  creates  just  eight  tonnes  of 
carbon  a  year  (45%  of  which  is  from  electricity)  to  produce  and  distribute  organic  vegetables  to 
over  400  customers  —  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  as  a  standard  household.  This  makes  Tolhurst 
Organic  Produce  90%  more  efficient  than  non-organic  produce  grown  and  delivered  to  a 
supermarket.  (See  http:/ / tinyurl.com/ tolhurstcarbonfootprint.) 

It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  in  Britain,  the  removal  of  farmed  animals  from  the 
countryside  would  lead  to  some  sort  of  environmental  wasteland.  Far  from  it,  for  the  rural 
landscape  is  a  continually  developing  human  artefact  and  without  farmed  animals  a  vibrant  new 
tapestry  of  habitats  would  emerge,  including  species-rich  woodlands  and  coppice  plantations  for 
biofuel  and  timber. 

Looking  to  the  future 

You  can  play  a  part  in  this  important  movement  too,  simply  by  growing  some  of  your  own  food 
the  vegan-organic  way.  You  may  not  think  that  a  vegetable  patch  or  even  an  allotment  will  make 
much  difference,  but  collectively  our  efforts  will  add  up  to  a  lot.  Watching  your  green  shoots 
come  up  will  be  all  the  more  special,  knowing  that  you  are  working  towards  a  greener  world. 

The  charity  Vegan  Organic  Network  (VON)  has  a  programme  to  publicise  and  promote 
stockfree  organic2  methods.  This  includes  forming  a  network  of  demonstration  centres,  based  on 
existing  stockfree  organic  market  gardens,  where  farmers  and  community  growers  will  be  able  to 
find  out  about  stockfree  methods  and  be  shown  how  to  adopt  them.  VON  has  worked  with 
Glyndwr  University  of  North  Wales,  which  offers  a  Foundation  Degree  in  Organic  Horticulture 
Management;  the  course  curriculum  contains  a  strong  element  of  stockfree  organic  production 
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systems  and  standards.  VON  provides  bursaries  in  suitable  cases  to  assist  students  undertaking 
appropriate  studies  such  as  the  course  at  Glyndwr.  If  you  are  interested  in  horticultural  training, 
this  is  the  course  for  you;  VON  can  provide  details. 

VON  helps  to  develop  pioneering  ways  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  agriculture  without 
harming  animals  or  the  environment.  An  example  of  this  is  chipped  branch  wood,  where  wood 
chippings  are  used  in  a  simple  technique  to  increase  soil  fertility,  especially  of  poorer  soils;  these 
wood  chips  can  be  obtained  from  trees  grown  on  marginal  lands,  thus  providing  an  alternative 
land  use  to  the  grazing  of  animals. 

VON  developed  the  Stockfree  Organic  standards  in  2004.  Inspected  by  the  Soil  Association, 
these  standards  were  set  up  for  those  wanting  assured,  high-quality,  organic,  locally  available 
food,  produced  without  the  use  of  slaughterhouse  by-products  or  animal  manures. 

So  make  no  mistake  —  with  a  bit  of  lateral  thinking,  there  is  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel; 
there  is  more  than  hope,  there  is  realistic  optimism. 

Becoming  a  member  of  VON  is  ideal  for  the  home  grower  and  indeed  for  anyone  interested 
in  animal  rights  and  the  environment.  The  twice-yearly  VON  magazine,  Growing  Green 
International ,  is  packed  with  helpful  information.  VON  provides  a  free  helpline,  information 
sheets,  lists  of  stockfree  organic  growers  and  organises  visits  to  them. 


For  membership  details  contact  VON  (CS),  80  Ann  able  Rd,  Lower  Bredbuty,  Stockport  SK6  2DF;  telephone: 
0845  223  5232  (local  rate  1 0am— 8pm);  email:  info@veganorganic.net.  Visit  the  VON  website  — 
http:/ / www.veganorganic.net  —  and join  online.  See  also  wn m : stockfreeorganic.  net. 3 

Notes 

1  Based  on  an  article  published  in  the  Spring  2010  issue  of  The  \regetarian  magazine,  the  journal  of  the  UK 
Vegetarian  Society:  http://www.vegsoc.org/. 

2  This  system  is  generally  called  ‘stockless  organic’  in  agricultural  circles,  but  ‘stockfree  organic’,  a  phrase 
coined  by  VON,  is  being  increasingly  used,  as  mentioned  in  Preston  (2008). 

3  Related  information  can  be  found  at  http:/ / www.mclveganway.org.uk  and  http:/ /www.vegaresearch.org. 
Information  about  humane  deterrence  of  garden  creatures  can  be  found  at 
http:/ /www.vegansociety.com/lifestyle/home-and-garden/humane-wildlife-deterrence.aspx. 

Further  reading 

Leake,  A.  R.  (1999)  ‘A  report  of  the  results  of  CWS  Agriculture’s  organic  farming  experiments  1989— 
1996’ ,  journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  vol.  160. 

Preston,  K.  (2008)  ‘Management  &  sustainability  of  stockless  organic  arable  and  horticultural  systems’, 
Institute  of  Organic  Training  &  Advice:  Research  Review,  undertaken  by  IOTA  under  the  PACA  Res 
project  0F0347:  http://www.organicadvice.org.uk/papers/Res  review  10  stockless.pdf. 

Welsh,  J.  P.,  P.  Philipps  and  W.  F.  Cormack  (2002)  ‘The  long-term  agronomic  performance  of  organic 
stockless  rotations’,  in  Powell  et  al.  (eds),  UK  Organic  Research  2002:  Proceedings  of  the  COR  Conference,  26- 
28th  March  2002,  Abetystnyth,  pp.  47—50:  http:/ / tinyurl.com/ stockfreeorganic-elmfarm. 
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‘What’s  on  the  menu?’ 

Dave  Wetton 


My  wife  and  I  walked  out  of  a  pub  in  a  huff  recently.  We  don’t  often  do  that. 

We’d  taken  a  hike  to  see  Shornmead  Fort,  which  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames  to  the  east 
of  Gravesend.  It  was  one  of  a  trio  of  forts  at  a  narrowing  bend  in  the  river,  with  Cliffe  Fort  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  downstream  on  the  Kent  marshes  side  (near  where  Magwitch  escaped  from  the 
prison  hulk),  and  Coalhouse  Fort  on  the  Essex  bank  opposite.  It  would  have  been  a  brave  bunch  of 
French  or  Dutch  mariners  who  tried  to  sail  though  that  little  welcoming  party.  And  if  they’d  got  past 
them  there  were  the  opposed  batteries  of  Gravesend  and  Tilbury  forts  waiting  for  them  two  miles 
upstream.  We  were  there  on  an  exploratory  for  Cee’s  family  history  magazine. 

On  the  drive  back  home  we  dropped  into  a  pub  in  nearby  Gadshill,  bought  a  couple  of  drinks  and 
ordered  a  round  of  sandwiches.  While  I  strolled  around  looking  at  the  Dickensian  prints,  as  the 
sandwiches  were  being  prepared,  Cee  sat  by  the  window  and  started  glancing  through  the  menu.  It 
was  a  pretty  extensive  one  and,  for  a  change,  contained  a  good  vegetarian  selection  —  at  least  half  a 
dozen  choices  instead  of  just  the  usual  ‘lasagne’.  But  then,  out  of  interest,  she  ran  her  eye  down  the 
meat  selection  and  suddenly  said,  loud  enough  for  everyone  to  hear,  ‘Oh  no,  they’ve  got  shark  on  the 
menu.’  And  it  wasn’t  just  shark.  In  addition  to  all  the  standards  there  was  wild  boar,  bison  and 
ostrich,  too.  We  got  up,  put  the  half-drunk  drinks  on  the  bar  and  left,  with  me  simply  telling  the 
barmaid/ owner  that  we  didn’t  like  what  she  had  on  the  menu  and  to  cancel  the  sandwiches.  I  didn’t 
demand  the  money  back  and  I  didn’t  really  expect  a  response  but,  presumably  from  some  hidden 
well  of  conscience,  she  gave  me  one  —  ‘Nothing’s  been  hunted.’  It  was  one  of  those  moments  where, 
always  in  retrospect,  you  wish  you’d  responded  with  something  pithy  but  I  was  halfway  to  the  exit  by 
now  and  Cee  was  already  into  the  car  park.  I  should  of  course  have  asked  her,  ‘Well,  what’s  shark 
fishing  if  it’s  not  hunting?’  and  ‘Flow  do  you  kill  an  ostrich?’  and  let  her  and  her  other  customers 
muse  on  that.  It’s  called  going  out  with  a  flourish,  but  sadly  I  didn’t.  They’d  have  been  talking  about 
us,  though,  as  we  drove  out  in  a  flurry  of  dust  and  stones. 

It  was  in  Pub  No.  2  and  on  the  drive  home  that  I  really  got  to  musing  about  the  scenario,  though. 
There’d  been  nothing  ‘dodgy’  on  this  menu  so  we’d  stayed,  but  why  stay  here  and  not  Pub  No.  1? 
After  all,  all  the  usuals  were  on  this  menu  —  beef,  lamb,  ham,  pork,  bacon,  tuna,  etc.,  none  of  which  is 
exactly  conducive  to  any  form  of  respect  for  the  animal  kingdom  —  so  why  not  walk  out  of  this  one 
in  a  huff,  too?  Apart  from  the  unimaginable  prospect  of  never  going  into  any  British  pub  ever  again 
it  had  to  be  simply  a  question  of  what  exactly  constitutes  ‘dodgy’  food. 

Wherever  you  live  on  this  planet  you  grow  up  within  that  country’s  prevailing  cultural  conditions 
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and  it’s  up  to  you  whether  you  decide  to  accept  them  acquiescently  or  challenge  them.  All 
governments  naturally  prefer  their  citizenry  to  adopt  the  former  option.  Bland  is  beautiful  to  them 
and  they’re  helped  in  this  by  the  promotion  of  religion,  sport,  celebrity  culture,  video  games  and 
other  such  pap  to  numb  the  brains  of  the  masses.  Fortunately  though  there  are  others,  always  in  the 
minority,  who  are  perceptive  enough  to  appreciate  that  things  can  always  be  better  and  are  prepared 
to  do  something  about  it.  Animal  welfare  is  just  one  of  the  causes  for  such  concern. 

Philosophers  and  mystics  have  long  been  among  advocates  for  animals  and,  as  far  as  food  is 
concerned,  many  have  indeed  promoted  the  principle  of  not  eating  them.  How  effective  their 
advocacy  has  been  who  can  tell,  but  my  impression  of  the  past  hundred  years  or  so  of  English 
history  is  that,  although  meat  eating  is  still  the  norm,  albeit  diluted  by  a  growing  number  of  non-meat 
eaters,  little  has  changed  in  the  basic  menu  choice  of  meats  during  that  time.  It’s  mainly  been  the 
standards  such  as  steak,  ribs,  pork,  ham,  mutton,  etc.,  mosdy  cosmetically  renamed  to  disassociate 
them  from  the  actual  animals  they’ve  been  cut  from;  surprisingly  not  lamb  though  (or  Desperate 
Dan’s  staple  ‘cow  pie’,  of  course).  Turkey  gradually  replaced  chicken  on  the  Christmas  table  as 
families  became  more  affluent  and  there’d  be  the  occasional  supplement  taken  from  the  wild  if  you 
knew  someone  who  was  into  that  sort  of  thing.  I  can  still  recall,  during  my  early  teenage  years, 
spitting  out  the  lead  shot  from  the  occasional  rabbit  that  my  mum’s  boss  had  shot.  But  it’s  those 
basic  farmed  animals  —  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  chickens  —  that  have  been  the  primary  focus  of  the 
animal  welfare  movement  over  the  years.  However,  the  cause  for  concern  has  expanded  in  more 
recent  years  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  ‘dodgy’  additions.  It’s  not  only  that  —  we  now  have  a 
growth  in  the  demands  of  the  ethnic  minority  community  to  produce  meat  in  ways  laid  down  by 
their  religions  many  centuries  ago  rather  than  within  the  generally  recognised  legislative  framework 
relating  to  slaughter  within  the  UK. 


The  animal  welfarists 

So  what  constitutes  the  English  animal  welfare  movement  when  it  comes  to  farmed  animals? 

The  RSPCA  was  formed  in  1824,  the  Vegetarian  Society  in  1847,  the  Vegan  Society  almost 
exactly  100  years  later  in  1944  and  Compassion  in  World  Farming  in  1967. 

Whilst  the  Vegetarian  Society  and  the  Vegan  Society  cater  specifically  for  people  who  have  given 
up  meat  eating  and  the  consumption  and  use  of  other  animal  products,  or  at  least  want  to,  either  for 
ethical  reasons  or  for  their  own  health  considerations,  the  other  two  simply  concentrate  on  doing 
what  they  can  to  improve  the  lot  of  farmed  animals  up  to  and  including  the  moment  of  slaughter 
rather  than  campaigning  openly  against  the  whole  bloody  business  of  animal  slaughter  per  se.  The 
motivations  of  the  RSPCA  and  CIWF  are  clear  enough  —  whilst  people  eat  meat,  and  are  likely  to  be 
doing  so  for  many  years  to  come,  it  is  important  to  make  the  lives  of  the  animals  as  welfare  friendly 
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as  can  be  achieved  and  their  deaths  as  humane  as  possible.  In  the  process  they  have  both  played  an 
integral  part  in  getting  people  to  switch  to  more  ‘animal  friendly’  foods  such  as  free  range  and 
organic.  But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  want  to  see  a  complete  end  to  animal  eating  in  this 
country,  therein  lies  the  problem  because,  in  lulling  the  more  conscientious  of  the  meat-eating  public 
into  a  sense  of  ‘feel  good’,  the  actual  lulling  is  more  likely  to  go  on  ad  infinitum. 

There’s  no  denying  that  CIWF  does  do  a  good  job  on  the  welfare  front,  not  least  because  it’s  not 
seen  as  an  ‘extremist’  group  and  therefore  has  the  ear  of  governmental  departments  such  as  Defra. 
But  we  only  need  one  organisation  performing  that  duty.  We  do  not  need  the  RSPCA  in  there  as 
well.  Whereas  CIWF  generally  avoids  criticism  from  the  animal  rights  lobby  the  RSPCA  comes  in  for 
lots,  primarily  because  of  its  actual  promotion  of  meat  eating  through  its  subsidiary  Freedom  Food 
campaign.  There  is  a  huge  split  in  the  Society  over  this  campaign.  Whilst  many  members  see  it  as  a 
beneficial  parallel  to  CIWF’s  work,  many  others  see  it  as  an  impediment  to  progressing  this  country 
into  a  truly  humane  one. 

The  RSPCA  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  well-known  animal  organisation  in  this  country. 
Therefore  what  it  says  is  very  important  because  it  too  plays  an  integral  role  in  parliamentary 
procedures.  Back  in  the  ’60s  it  didn’t  even  have  a  policy  against  hunting.  A  group  of  us  were 
determined  to  change  all  that  and  by  the  end  of  the  ’70s,  and  since,  its  policies  have  become  much 
more  broadly  aligned  with  animal  rights  philosophies,  and  now  include  opposition  to  cosmetic 
mutilation  of  animals,  ‘livestock’  markets,  calf  crates,  painful  and  unnecessary  experiments,  hunting 
and  shooting  for  sport,  dissection,  the  fur  trade  and  genetic  engineering;  still  not  radical  enough  for 
some  perhaps  but  an  awful  lot  better  than  they  were.  Yet  it  continues  to  promote  meat  eating, 
through  a  suspect  medium,  whilst  not  promoting  vegetarianism  or  veganism  at  all,  and  this  is  seen  as 
a  major  abrogation  of  its  responsibilities  by  those  who  aren’t  afraid  to  openly  champion  the  animal 
rights  cause.  After  all,  the  initials  RSPCA  stand  for  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  what  is  taking  an  animal  along  to  a  slaughterhouse  to  have  its  throat  cut  other  than 
cruelty?  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  of  those  linked  to  the  Society  who,  despite  being 
otherwise  genuinely  compassionate  people,  believe  that  vegetarianism  and  veganism  are  just  one  or 
more  steps  too  far  and  that  the  Society  won’t  get  taken  seriously  by  meat-eating  politicians  if  it 
promotes  such  ‘extreme’  lifestyles.  ‘Compassionate’  farming  techniques  are  enough  for  them. 

People  buy  Freedom  Food-labelled  meat  because  they  believe  that  the  RSPCA  wouldn’t  approve 
any  bad  system  of  production.  Far  from  it,  though.  For  a  start,  those  running  the  scheme  have  opted 
for  a  policy  of  secrecy  when  it  comes  to  divulging  the  locations  of  the  farms,  even  to  the  Council 
members,  for  fear  of  attracting  the  attention  of  animal  rights  activists,  and  secondly  the  number  of 
official  inspections  is  totally  inadequate,  sometimes  not  even  once  a  year.  Regardless  of  the  secrecy, 
though,  undercover  film  teams  from  Hillside  Animal  Sanctuary,  Viva!  and  other  groups  have 
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managed  to  get  in  and  film  often  appalling  conditions  on  these  farms,  which  almost  invariably  leads 
to  the  Freedom  Food  licence  being  withdrawn  from  them  because  of  the  embarrassment  caused. 
Clearly  if  it’s  unable  to  police  the  scheme  properly  the  RSPCA  should  not  be  misleading  the  public  in 
this  way.  But,  despite  the  fact  that  for  the  last  three  years  of  its  186-year  history  it  has,  after  much 
chivvying,  provided  a  vegan-only  lunch  at  its  AGMs,  it  rubs  salt  into  the  wound  by  producing 
booklets  such  as  Freedom  Food  Celebrity  Recipe  Collection  in  which  ham,  beef,  lamb,  chicken  and  pork  are 
heavily  promoted  to  the  total  exclusion  of  any  vegetarian  or  vegan  equivalent.  For  an  anti-cruelty 
society  this  simply  has  to  be  wrong. 

Under  the  circumstances  it’s  no  wonder  that  more  pro-active  anti-cruelty  groups  have  sprung  up 
—  groups  such  as  Animal  Aid  (formed  in  1977),  People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals  (PET A; 
formed  in  1980  in  the  States  and  1994  in  the  UK)  and  Viva!  (formed  in  1995).  They  each  campaign 
vigorously  on  a  much  broader  animal  front  than  the  Vegetarian  and  Vegan  societies  but  do  heavily 
concentrate  on  spreading  the  compassionate  argument  for  not  eating  meat  and  not  consuming/ using 
other  animal  products,  particularly  targeting  young  people.  An  example  is  Animal  Aid’s  recent 
campaign  in  which  they’ve  been  touring  the  country  in  a  van  promoting  ‘dog  meat’  —  not  the 
Pedigree  Chum  variety  but  a  vegan  substitute  for  the  actual  dog  flesh  that’s  on  sale  in  restaurants  in 
the  Philippines.  The  aim  is  to  test  the  public’s  reactions.  There’ll  no  doubt  be  those  who  will  want  to 
find  out  what  dog  flesh  tastes  like  and  others,  hopefully,  who’ll  protest,  whereupon  they’ll  be  asked 
why  they  find  eating  dog  unacceptable  but  pork  acceptable,  pigs  being  more  intelligent  than  dogs,  for 
instance  (if  intelligence  is  an  attribute  that  impresses  such  folk).  At  least  it’ll  make  people  think  about 
their  eating  habits. 

Which  brings  me  back  to  where  I  came  in  —  the  Gadshill  pub  menu _ 


Exotic  meat  dishes 

In  retrospect  it  was  the  depressing  realisation  that  here,  on  the  western  outskirts  of  Strood,  which 
isn’t  exacdy  the  cultural  epicentre  of  England,  the  publican’s,  or  pub  chain’s  attitude  was  ‘Stuff  all 
your  moves  to  make  this  a  more  compassionate  society;  here  are  some  extra  animals  for  you  to  eat.’ 
It’s  hard  enough  being  concerned  about  the  animals  that  are  on  a  standard  menu  without  having  to 
take  any  more  on  board.  It  was  ‘one  step  forward,  one  step  back’  anger  that  drove  us  to  walk  out  of 
the  pub;  the  same  anger  that  drives  us  to  turn  off  the  TV  whenever  that  obnoxious  chef  Heston 
Blumenthal  starts  presenting  one  of  his  ghastly  recipes. 

‘Nothing’s  been  hunted,’  the  woman  had  said.  Well,  whether  the  men  who  still  feel  the  need  to  pit 
their  wits  against  those  of  a  Cornish  shark  or  a  carp  in  a  lake  see  it  simply  as  a  test  of  their  macho 
prowess  or  not,  it’s  hunting.  As  is  tuna  fishing  of  course,  and  it’s  a  great  pity  that  conservation 
groups  such  as  Greenpeace  only  get  involved  with  campaigning  against  such  activities  when  the 
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species  is  under  threat  rather  than  showing  more  concern  for  the  individual  creatures  within  those 
species.  But  that  argument  can  wait  for  another  day. 

I  got  some  useful  info  on  the  exotic  meat  trade  from  the  Humane  Slaughter  Association 
(http:/ / www.hsa.org.uk).  My  original  thoughts  had  been  based  on  whether  there  was  any  real 
difference  between  slaughtering  a  cow  and  slaughtering  a  bison.  After  all,  they’re  both  four-legged 
ruminants,  so  was  I  getting  overly  concerned?  The  Association’s  leaflet  ‘Slaughter  and  Killing  of 
Minority  Farmed  Species’  offered  extremely  practical  advice:  ‘It  is  important  to  note  that  there  are 
both  physical  and  behavioural  differences  between  minority  species  and  those  species  traditionally 
farmed  in  the  UK.’  It  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  skulls  of  water  buffalo  and  bison  differ  in  shape 
compared  with  the  usual  beef  and  dairy  catde  found  in  the  UK;  the  frontal  bone  is  usually  much 
thicker  (up  to  six  times  in  the  case  of  bison),  so  tried  and  tested  stunning  techniques,  as  used  on 
cattle,  may  not  be  as  effective  on  water  buffalo  and  bison.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  flight  zones  of 
non-domesticated  animals  such  as  bison,  wild  boar  and  ostrich  tend  to  be  much  bigger  than  those  of 
domesticated  animals  and  their  reactions  to  human  handlers  may  be  both  unpredictable  and 
dangerous.  Handling  facilities  for  domesticated  species  may  be  inappropriate  and  inadequate,  leading 
to  a  risk  of  injury  to  staff  and  injury  to,  or  ineffective  slaughter  of,  livestock. 

So,  how  are  they  lulled? 

Wild  boar  have  been  farmed  in  the  UK  since  the  early  1990s.  There  are  approximately  100  farms 
and  2,000  breeding  sows.  They  may  be  field-shot  with  either  a  shotgun  (12,  16  or  20  bore  BB  or  SG 
cartridge  at  a  distance  of  3—5  metres  whilst  feeding)  or  rifle  (.22  or  .357  carbine/rifle  at  5—10  metres 
whilst  feeding).  Alternatively  they  may  be  slaughtered  in  an  abattoir  by  electrical  stunning  (group  or 
individual)  or  shot  dead  there  with  a  shotgun  or  rifle.  Bison  were  first  farmed  here  in  the  mid-1990s. 
They  can  be  difficult  to  put  through  traditional  cattle-handling  systems  and  can  get  very  agitated 
when  confined  in  such.  Because  of  the  much  thicker  skull,  effective  captive-bolt  stunning  can  be 
difficult  to  achieve.  They  can  be  field-shot  by  a  marksman  using  a  .243,  .275  or  .308  rifle  at  10—30 
metres  whilst  grazing,  or  transported  to  the  abattoir  and  shot  dead  with  a  heavier  calibre  carbine  in 
the  trailer.  Ostriches  have  been  farmed  here  since  the  late  1980s.  Attempts  to  use  physical  stunning 
on-farm  proved  to  be  unsuccessful  and  most  commercial  ostriches  are  slaughtered  in  abattoirs  using 
electrical  head-only  stunning.  It  takes  at  least  four  men  with  restraining  equipment  to  hold  each  one 
down.  All  these  animals  are  subsequendy  stuck  and  bled. 

As  Vival’s  Justin  Kerswell  astutely  pointed  out  to  me,  the  popularity  of  this  nouveau  cuisine 
simply  encourages  poaching  —  wild  boar  from  the  New  Forest,  for  example  or  deer  from  virtually 
anywhere  and  the  killing  will  inevitably  not  be  done  with  any  legal  guidelines  in  mind.  With 
inadequate  point-of-sale  legislation  there’ll  always  be  a  welcoming  publican  or  restaurateur  ready  to 
pay  up  at  the  back  door.  Justin  made  some  other  useful  points.  Firstly,  not  all  the  more  legitimate 
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exotic  meat  is  home  grown.  As  we  know  from  undercover  footage  in  this  country,  such  as  that 
recently  presented  by  Animal  Aid,  the  rule-flouting  actions  of  our  domestic  abattoir  workers  can  be 
bad  enough,  so  what  guarantee  can  there  possibly  be  that  ‘meat’  from  foreign  abattoirs  has  been 
produced  humanely?  South  African  ostrich  meat,  for  example;  apparently  any  crocodile  meat 
appearing  on  a  menu  will  have  come  from  the  Far  East  where  the  creatures  will  have  had  a  large 
chisel  banged  through  the  back  of  their  necks  (Defra,  apparendy,  won’t  comment  on  the  killing 
techniques);  and  of  course  not  forgetting  that  wonderful  gourmet  delicacy,  frogs’  legs  from  India, 
which  are  sliced  off  on  an  upright  knife  with  the  body  being  tossed  aside  to  die.  Why  do  British 
governments  continue  to  allow  the  importation  of  such  products?  Silly  question  really,  isn’t  it? 
International  trade,  as  with  everything,  is  what  it’s  all  about  regardless  of  morality.  Don’t  forget  —  we 
sold  arms  to  Saddam  Hussein  when  he  was  fighting  the  Iranians. 

There  are  some  things  which  are  illegal  here  though,  such  as  bush  meat  and  (hopefully)  whale 
meat,  but  with  bush  meat  (i.e.  monkey  meat)  popular  out  in  Australia  now,  how  long’s  it  going  to 
take  to  become  legal  here  too  at  the  rate  we’re  going? 

International  travel  doesn’t  help.  How  many  British  tourists,  who  might  otherwise  condemn  the 
French  as  an  uncouth  nation  for  eating  horse  meat,  have  tucked  into  a  zebra  steak  on  an  African 
holiday,  a  sheep’s  eyeball  in  the  Middle  East,  a  kangaroo  steak  in  the  Australian  outback  or  perhaps 
even  a  dog  or  cat  in  the  Far  East  ‘just  for  a  taste  of  the  local  cuisine’?  Sometimes  it’s  even  deliberately 
put  on  the  menu  in  order  to  embarrass  politicians,  such  as  seal  meat  at  one  of  the  global  meetings 
held  in  Canada  (fortunately  our  man  refused  to  indulge  the  hosts  on  that  occasion).  Television 
celebrities  don’t  help,  either.  The  ‘survivalist’  Bear  Grylls  has  lulled  many  animals  including  an  adult 
python,  with  a  machete,  which  he  didn’t  even  bother  to  eat.  What  example’s  that  going  to  be  for 
British  kids  when  they’re  out  in  adder  country?  And  even  the  far  gentler  Michael  Palin,  in  one  of  his 
round  the  world  voyages,  sat  at  a  restaurant  table  in  the  Far  East,  ordered  snake  and  just  sat  there 
calmly  watching  as  the  live  creature  was  brought  to  his  table  and  its  skin  slit  from  top  to  bottom  and 
peeled  off  it  while  it  was  still  fully  conscious.  No  doubt  he  thought  the  dog  or  cat  choice  would  be  a 
choice  too  far  for  his  British  fans.  It  can  perhaps  be  seen  in  context  with  a  typical  holidaymaker 
home  here  in  England  peering  into  a  seaside  restaurant’s  aquarium  at  the  lobsters  and  saying  ‘I’ll  have 
that  one.’  But  it’s  surely  little  wonder  —  with  their  record  on  animal  welfare  —  that  the  animal- 
championing  indie  singer  Morrissey  called  the  Chinese  a  ‘sub-species’.  He  was  specifically  referring  to 
their  beating  to  death  of  dogs,  cats  and  rabbits  for  their  fur  and  the  image  of  a  rabbit  he’d  seen 
skinned  alive  in  a  film  about  the  trade  but  he,  like  all  of  us  in  the  movement,  will  have  also  been 
aware  of  the  horrors  of  their  bear  bile  farms  and  the  fact  that  they  are  decimating  the  wild  tiger  and 
rhino  populations  in  pursuit  of  their  infamous  ‘traditional  medicinal  remedies’,  all  despite  the  fact 
that,  with  a  lot  of  input  from  Western  animal  welfare  groups,  China  is  now  actually  considering  its 
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first  animal  protection  bill. 

Morrissey  was  inevitably  dubbed  a  ‘racist’  for  his  ‘sub-species’  comment,  obviously  by  people  who 
don’t  give  a  damn  about  animal  welfare.  OK,  at  first  sight  it  is  a  racist  comment  because  it  was 
directed  against  a  race  of  people  but  Morrissey  was  clearly  only  vilifying  them  because  of  the  way 
they,  collectively,  have  allowed  their  culture  to  degenerate  to  such  a  degree  that  animals  can  be 
treated  in  this  appalling  way  in  their  country.  Using  his  terminology,  is  there  actually  any  race  of 
people  on  this  planet  who  don’t  fall  into  the  ‘sub-species’  category?  The  Spanish  and  French  with 
their  bullfighting  for  example,  the  Japanese  and  Norwegians  with  their  whale  hunting,  the  Canadians 
with  their  seal  culling  and  bear  hunting,  the  Filipinos  with  their  dog  eating  and  horse  fighting,  the 
Pakistanis  with  their  bear  baiting,  the  Americans  with  their  gun  culture,  the  Mexicans  with  their  cock 
fighting,  us  with  our  factory  farms  and  vivisection  laboratories,  etc.,  etc.  It’s  all  just  a  matter  of 
degree.  At  least  we  do  have  a  law  against  hunting  now  that  —  even  though  it  needs  strengthening  —  is 
at  least  a  step  along  the  way  to  a  more  humanitarian  society  but,  even  then,  Cameron  wants  to  repeal 
it  and  take  us  back  to  the  darker  ages  again.  And  Spain’s  Catalonia  region  has  now  decided  to  ban 
bullfighting  from  January  2012  so  there  can  be  a  glimmer  amongst  the  gloom  occasionally. 

Religion 

The  same  ‘racist’  accusation  invariably  crops  up  whenever  anyone  condemns  ritual  slaughter,  too, 
and  it  often  comes  from  people  who  are  staunch  animal  rightists  and  who,  in  my  opinion,  should 
know  better,  because  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  racism  and  religious  intolerance. 

As  an  atheist  from  my  teens  I  have  grown  progressively  intolerant  of  the  expanding  influence 
religion  has  over  the  society  in  which  I  live.  I  was  once  very  tolerant  but,  as  certain  religions  (and  one 
in  particular)  have  grown  increasingly  strident  in  their  demands  for  ‘respect’  over  the  years  I’ve 
grown  more  outwardly  supportive  of  a  secular  approach  to  statehood.  If  I  ever  did  respect  the  faiths 
of  others  I  certainly  no  longer  do  so,  any  more  than  I  respect  any  adult  who,  for  example,  still 
believes  in  Father  Christmas  or  the  Man  in  the  Moon  but,  where  I  was  once  inclined  to  keep  my 
views  to  myself,  I’m  now  far  more  inclined  to  vocalise  them. 

So,  applying  this  to  the  subject  in  hand,  how  do  I  see  religious  slaughter?  I  could  go  into  a  big 
philosophical  discussion  here  about  the  relevant  attitudes  to  animals,  contained  in  the  mumbo-jumbo 
worlds  of  the  Bible,  the  Torah  and  the  Koran,  etc.  but  what’s  the  point?  They’re  all  subject  to 
interpretation  in  any  case,  depending  upon  whichever  translation  you’ve  read  —  for  example,  did  God 
give  Man  ‘dominion’  over  the  other  animals  or  simply  ‘stewardship’? 

As  far  as  I’m  concerned  no  religion  should  be  allowed  to  act  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  If  female  circumcision  isn’t  allowed  in  this  land  why  should  ritual  slaughter  be  accepted? 
The  only  possible  point  of  discussion  for  me  here  is  whether  ritual  slaughter  is  more  or  less  humane 
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than  the  bog  standard  British  variety  and,  if  it’s  less  humane,  it  should  simply  not  be  permitted. 

The  two  best-known  types  of  religious  ritual  slaughter  in  Britain  are  the  Jewish  (shechita)  and  the 
Islamic  (halal).  I  don’t  intend  to  go  into  the  finer  points  but,  from  the  discussions  I’ve  had,  it  would 
seem  that,  in  this  country,  shechita  butchers  never  pre-stun  the  animals  whereas  halal  butchers  do  so 
in  80—90%  of  the  lulls.  In  other  words  10—20%  of  halal  slaughtered  animals  are  not  pre-stunned  — 
‘Subway’  meat  comes  under  this  category.  Whether  the  halal  pre-stunning  requirement  is  down  to 
different  interpretations  of  the  Koran  or  not  is  unknown,  but  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  it 
to  be  the  case.  It  could  be  though  that  it’s  simply  a  bastardised  form  of  Islamic  slaughter  aimed  at 
more  readily  attempting  to  fit  in  with  the  host  country’s  more  accepted  norms.  It  would  seem  that 
the  main  requirement  of  both  shechita  and  halal  butchery  is  that  religious  words  are  spoken  at  the 
time  of  the  lulling.  Whether  Muslims,  for  instance,  want  to  say  ‘Allah  Akbar’  over  an  animal  they’re 
about  to  kill  is  up  to  them  and,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  if  it  makes  no  actual  difference  to  whether 
the  animal  suffers  more  or  less,  it’s  not  a  problem  in  itself. 

The  only  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  where  pre-stunning  is  not  carried  out.  We’re  told  that  the 
knife  is  always  sharp,  the  cutting  painless  and  that  death  is  virtually  instantaneous.  Well  I  don’t  fall 
for  that  one  any  more  than  I  did  when  a  huntsman  told  me  that  the  fox  is  always  lulled  by  a  quick  nip 
across  the  back  of  the  neck  by  the  lead  hound.  Whilst  out  in  North  Africa  I’ve  seen  a  beheaded 
chicken  running  around  a  market  place  and  a  camel  lulled  in  a  Tunisian  abattoir  —  it  was  hobbled  at 
the  knees,  its  head  pulled  round  and,  in  full  view  of  all  the  sheep  and  goats  waiting  their  turn,  the  side 
of  its  neck  sliced  open  and  the  blood  allowed  to  drain  away  into  the  sand.  The  camel  was  totally 
aware  of  what  was  happening  to  it  and  it  was  a  horrible  sight  to  see.  My  wife  instandy  turned 
vegetarian.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  the  recent  TV  series  where  young  English  women  spent  a 
month  with  a  family  in  a  foreign  country.  In  one  of  the  episodes  the  Kurdish  father  arranged  a 
sacrificial  goodbye  feast  of  either  a  goat  or  a  sheep.  The  camera  panned  away  (as  they  always  do)  as 
he  cut  the  animal’s  throat  but  you  could  hear  it  screaming  in  anguish  for  a  long  time.  Instantaneous  it 
was  not. 

If  people  insist  on  eating  animal  flesh  they  should  also  insist  that  it  is  pre-stunned  before  the  final 
cut.  I  accept  that  inadequate  pre-stunning  occurs  in  too  many  traditional  British  abattoirs  and  poultry 
lines  but  it  is  not  good  enough  for  animal  welfarists  to  use  that  fact  simply  as  an  excuse  to  defend  un¬ 
stunned  ritual  slaughter  for  fear  of  upsetting  the  sensitivities  of  religious  minorities  and  being  called 
‘racist’  in  the  process.  Non-stunning  is  unacceptable  and  should  be  fought  regardless  of  any  cries  of 
‘persecution’.  If  you  cut  your  thumb  with  a  razor  blade  or  a  piece  of  paper  it  hurts.  I’ve  killed  three  or 
four  myxi  rabbits  in  my  time  and  there’s  no  way  I  would  have  done  it  by  cutting  their  necks  open.  If 
you’re  still  not  sure,  imagine  having  to  take  a  fatally  injured  dog  into  a  vet’s  where  they’d  run  out  of 
lethal  injections  and  only  had  a  sharp  knife  and  a  mallet  available.  You’d  go  for  the  mallet  first, 
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wouldn’t  you?  And  if  you  still  think  that  ‘knife  only’  is  OK  try  thinking  back  to  the  horror  we  all, 
both  meat  eaters  and  non-meat  eaters,  felt  when  that  kidnapped  American  had  his  throat  cut  and 
then  his  whole  head  cut  off  by  a  jihadist  fanatic  in  Iraq.  It’s  just  a  pity  that  we  don’t  all  share  the  same 
horror  when  it  comes  to  other  animals  having  their  throats  cut,  too. 


Conclusion 

As  I  said  earlier,  it’s  difficult  enough  fighting  the  abuses  of  the  standard  British  meat  industry  without 
having  to  worry  about  the  on-going  promotion  of  non-standard  fare,  particularly  that  imported  from 
abroad.  As  far  as  the  latter’s  concerned  maybe  it’s  time  to  rebuild  those  Thames  forts  in  order  to  stop 
any  further  shiploads  of  such  ‘dodgy  food’  coming  ashore. 

Meat  eaters  often  defend  their  eating  habits  by  claiming,  dubiously,  that  ‘our  teeth  are  designed  to 
eat  meat’.  Well,  gorillas’  teeth  seem  like  they’re  ‘designed’  for  just  that,  but  look  how  big  these 
animals  grow  on  a  veggie  diet  (albeit  with  the  occasional  termite  or  ant  treat!).  True  respect  for 
animals  starts  with  not  eating  them.  All  meat  eating  by  humans  is  unnecessary  and  therefore  any 
lulling  to  produce  it  has  to  be  cruel  but,  if  the  ‘addicts’  insist  on  indulging,  they  should  at  the  very 
least  ensure  that  the  production  and  killing  standards  have  the  animals’  welfare  as  their  No.  1  priority 
(not  that  this  would  be  anywhere  far  enough  for  me). 

Dave  Wetton  was  Secretary  of  the  Hunt  Saboteurs  Association  from  the  mid-1960s  to  1980  and  a  committee  member 
of  the  Deague  Against  Cruel  Sports  from  1980  to  1985.  He  supports  dozens  of  animal  rights  and  welfare 
organisations,  plus  a  few  environmental  and  human  rights  ones  too,  and  is  currently  a  volunteer for  the  Fox  Project  and 
Folly  Wildlife  Sanctuary. 
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An  SOS  to  HRH  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
from  New  Delhi’s  persecuted  animals 


Your  Majesty, 

We,  the  unfortunate  animals  of  India’s  capital  city,  like  animals  everywhere,  have  no  voice,  no 
real  rights  and  no  say  in  our  fate.  We  make  this  desperate  appeal  through  and  to  those  who 
may/may  not  love  us  but  hold  onto  unfashionable  concepts  of  justice  and  fairness:  aesthetes, 
who  love  this  city  for  its  quirks  and  character,  distinct  thumbprints  that  are  Delhi’s  alone;  and 
those  who  cannot  bear  to  watch  our  needless  torture  and  extermination  passively.  Aided,  of 
course,  by  faint  stirrings  of  the  implacable  finger  of  God.  The  case  Your  Majesty,  succincdy 
presented,  is  this: 

The  government  of  your  erstwhile  colony,  through  its  organs,  the  Municipal  Corporation  of 
Delhi  and  the  New  Delhi  Municipal  Committee,  at  the  behest  of  an  opaque,  corruption-ridden, 
dysfunctional  and  entirely  questionable  Organising  Committee  of  the  Commonwealth  Games 
2010,  decided  to  erase  this  ancient  city’s  essential  character:  community  animals.  As  surely  as 
India,  we  have  existed  as  a  leitmotif  of  civilisation.  Steeped  in  its  sensibility,  its  culture,  religion 
and  tradition  for  4,600  years  this  city  has  existed.  In  the  postmodern  century  of  Teflon,  plastic 
and  ersatz  pretensions,  alas,  we  still  have  no  place  of  our  own.  We  have  been  robbed,  are 
routinely  kidnapped,  separated  from  our  families,  caged,  tied,  beaten,  poisoned,  crammed  and 
lulled.  Curiously,  laws  and  even  this  country’s  apex  court  exist  for  us  in  theory,  but  not  in 
practice.  And  whilst  we  suffer  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies,  the  silence  of  our  friends  pierces 
deeper. 

The  cattle  were  robbed  of  their  pastures  decades  ago  as  this  greedy  city  swelled.  The  lovingly 
offered  roti  [unleavened  bread/Indian  bread  staple  in  north  India]  disappears  as  rapidly  as  dying 
traditions.  Cattle  roam  in  exile  to  eat  the  city’s  new  and  endemic  offering:  polythene  and  filth,  to 
painfully  and  slowly  die.  The  Games  offered  an  alternative:  to  be  confined  in  shelters  to  starve  to 
death  and / or  be  sold  for  slaughter.  This,  in  a  country  that  claims  to  revere  the  cow  as  mother, 
the  bull  as  Shiva’s  mount.  And  where  right-wingers  threaten  riot  after  riot  for  trivia.  Horses, 
those  environment-friendly  clip-clops  with  irresistible  retro  appeal,  who  have  ferried  generations 
of  commuters  and  still  have  pride  of  place  in  upscale  New  York,  have  been  thrown  out  of  New 
Delhi,  their  stables  razed.  Donkeys,  who  built  and  still  toil  for  New  Delhi’s  business  process 
outsourcing  and  multinational  company  showcases  like  Gurgaon,  have  suffered  a  similar  fate.  We 
do  not  lament  the  passing  of  these  forms  of  exploitation  but  are  concerned  that  instead  of 
merely  banishing  these  friends  from  the  city,  the  government  should  have  used  its  resources  and 
imagination  to  secure  a  better  future  for  them.  In  the  hinterland,  where  they  will  land  up,  their 
fate  is  much  worse.  Monkeys,  worshipped  by  hypocritical  society  as  Hanuman  on  Tuesdays  and 
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Saturdays,  have  been  exiled  after  the  last  bits  of  inhabitable  urban  forest  disappeared  in  New 
Delhi.  This  government  is  now  targeting  community  dogs.  There  are  already  orchestrated 
pogroms  under  way  to  kill,  dislocate  and/or  confine  those,  who  in  most  cases  are  sterilised, 
vaccinated,  looked  after  by  ordinary  citizens  and  pose  no  threat  to  anyone. 

The  governing  dispensation  considers  all  nonhuman  beings  unsightly,  regressive, 
exterminable  pests.  Its  view  of  voting  bipeds  who  proliferate  and  breed  like  bacteria  is  copiously 
indulgent.  It  imports  poverty  from  neighbouring  Bangladesh,  latent  upheaval  from  the 
uneducated  hinterland,  and  unemployable  scores  from  medieval  seminaries.  With  regards  to  us 
the  argument,  if  there  can  be  one,  is  that  of  Delhi’s  image  in  the  eyes  of  squabbling  nations  for  a 
mere  fortnight  and  an  event  mired  in  murky  controversy.  They  say  New  Delhi  must  be  an 
international  city  and  appear  appropriately  upmarket.  A  contradiction  in  terms:  while  the 
innocent,  the  powerless  and  voiceless  are  persecuted,  denied  their  right  to  life,  picked  up  and 
trashed,  corrupt  politicians  and  officials  thrive,  irrespective  of  demonstrable  ugliness  and  proven 
hands-in-till.  The  great  Delhi  middle  class  openly  urinates,  masturbates  and  defecates  on  its 
streets,  fornicates  in  its  parks,  spits  filthy  red  betel-leaf  juice  everywhere,  vandalises  or  simply 
destroys  street  furniture,  litters  wantonly,  squats  on  the  floor  of  its  showpiece  metro  rail,  beats  or 
lulls  while  holding  up  traffic  for  the  brush  of  one  fender  against  another,  robs  and  occasionally 
murders  unsuspecting  tourists,  defaces  historic  monuments. 

The  aspiring  middle  classes  in  Delhi’s  villages  run  parallel  medieval  governments  within 
India’s  National  Capital  Territory  and  compete  with  the  Taliban  in  awarding  capital  punishment 
in  kangaroo  courts.  Newly  arrived  representatives  of  India’s  overwhelming  majority  glue  grimy 
faces  to  car  windows,  stalk  tourists  with  crafted  persistence  and  drugged  babies.  Or  otherwise 
service  potbellied,  shabby  policemen  in  dingy  alleys  as  the  capital  of  India  fights  itself  for 
electricity,  water,  sewage,  housing  and  that  great  bane  of  this  overpopulated  country:  swarms  of 
unwanted  living  bodies.  It  dreams  of  world-class  status  while  being  unable  to  manage  a  few 
millimetres  of  excess  rain  that  turn  its  arterial  roads  into  muddy,  stinking  rivers. 

The  capital  of  India  deluded  itself  by  planting  bamboo  screens  across  its  slums  for  the 
Commonwealth  Games  and  dressing  up  a  sewer  that  was  once  a  holy  river.  New  Delhi 
unabashedly  showcased  the  utterly  ugly  face  of  a  decaying  civilisation  and  a  rotting  country.  The 
irony  is,  it  denies  truth.  And  in  its  propensity  for  the  insensate,  deludes  itself  completely.  But 
things,  we  know,  come  to  pass.  Eventually. 

The  inept  collaboration  of  Janus-faced  crooks  and  fools  who  rule,  believes  it  can  woo  the 
world  and  seduce  the  2020  Olympics  by  persecuting  those  who  have  no  vote,  no  status,  no 
voice:  we,  the  animals.  Where  do  ‘dumb’  animals  figure  in  all  this?  Perhaps  nowhere.  But  since 
the  Commonwealth  Games  2010  are  parvenu  India’s  attempt  to  appear  ‘proper’  in  the  comity  of 
nations,  since  the  country  swaggers  in  its  belief  of  an  emerging  power,  and  because  its  national 
emblem  (which  incidentally  incorporates  a  bull  as  well  as  a  horse)  proudly  and  loudly  proclaims, 
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Satyamev  Jayate  (Truth  Alone  Triumphs),  we,  the  powerless,  the  disenfranchised,  the  voiceless  and 
the  broken,  appeal  to  you,  former  Monarch  of  Empire  and  eternal  Sovereign  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  to  discharge  that  one  divine  right  of  all  true  rulers:  to  direct.  Direct 
and  remind  this  former  colony  of  its  lost  civilisational  heritage.  And  with  a  more  than  liberal 
dose  of  quintessential  royal  dryness,  disdain  and  sense  of  fair  play.  Remind  a  moth-eaten  culture 
of  the  moorings  of  its  own  proclamations.  Direct  it  to  discover  itself  and  be  itself.  James  Princep, 
an  official  of  the  East  India  Company,  discovered  and  introduced  India  to  itself  in  the  19th 
century.  Her  Most  Exalted  Royal  Highness,  the  Queen  of  Britannia,  may  choose  to  refresh  native 
memories.  Two  centuries  is  a  long  time  under  the  harsh  Indian  sun  to  retain  evaporating  lessons. 

Long  Live  the  Queen!  May  Her  Star  Shine  Forever  Bright  and  May  God  Protect  the  wretched 
Animals  of  Delhi.  Us  in  this  age  of  darkness  and  ignorance:  Kaliyug  [according  to  Indian 
tradition,  the  present  age  when  ignorance,  strife  and  evil  reign], 

[Transcribed  by  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant,  Amit  Chaudhery,  on  behalf  of 
nonhuman  beings  of  the  ancient  necropolis  of  Delhi.] 

Writer,  naturalist,  activist,  entrepreneur,  teacher,  contrarian  and  freelance  journalist;  by  training  and  vocation, 
Amit  Chaudhery  is  a  communications  and  public  affairs  professional.  He  has  worked  extensively  in  public 
diplomacy  and  held  leadership  /  senior  management  positions  at  the  country  CXO  and  CE  0  level  in  prominent 
Indian  and  international  corporations.  An  avid  folk  and  alternative  historian /  chronicler,  Chaudhery  is  keenly 
associated  with  environmental  and  animal  rights  issues  and  is  a  government  of  India  nominee  on  institutional 
animal  ethics  committees  for  the  ministries  of  Environment  <&  Forests,  Defence,  Health,  Science  <&  Technology. 
He  also  serves  as  President,  People  For  Animals  (http:/ /  www.peopkforanimalsindia.otv).  India’s  largest  animal 
rights  and  welfare  NGO. 
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Should  we  be  anthropocentric 
for  the  good  of  other  animals? 

Rob  Johnson 


Human  history  holds  a  rich  tradition  of  anthropocentrism.  In  Animals  and  the  Moral  Community Gary 
Steiner  examines  the  history  of  Western  thought  about  animals,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
until  very  recently  no  one  had  even  considered  this  an  issue.  And  no  wonder,  as  We  are  heirs  to  a 
historical  tradition  that  has  represented  human  beings  as  cognitively  and  hence  morally  superior  to 
animals.’2  He  notes  Gary  Francione  as  the  first  theorist  to  openly  claim  that  animals  have  an  equal 
claim  to  those  things  of  which  they  are  equal,3  and  Francione’s  Introduction  to  Animal  Rights  didn’t  even 
appear  on  shelves  until  2000  (though  he  had  previous  publications,  noting  his  ideas,  before  this  time). 
The  implication  of  this  is  that  we  all  have  fairly  prejudiced  thoughts  about  individuals  of  other 
species.  Whereas  it  seems  a  fair  claim  that  one  individual  should  receive  equal  treatment  for  those 
attributes  they  are  equal  in  (those  who  are  sentient  should  have  a  full,  equal  right  to  the  moral 
consideration  sentience  brings),  most  of  us  have  lived  without  acknowledging  this  —  most  of  us  have 
eaten  animal  products  (and  so  disregarded  an  individual’s  entire  life  simply  for  taste,  pleasure  or 
convenience)  and  so  on. 

Most  advocates  for  animals  have  at  least  in  some  sense  realised  the  error  of  such  an 
anthropocentric  view,  and  similarly  campaign  on  or  advocate  the  important  interests  of  animals  when 
they  are  ignored  in  favour  of  more  trivial  human  interests.  But  most  advocates  also  realise,  early  on  in 
their  advocacy  efforts,  that  most  other  human  beings  do  not  yet  share  their  disdain  for  the  unfair 
treatment  that  anthropocentrism  condones.  As  a  result,  they  stop  short  of  campaigning  for  equality 
for  other  animals,  and  instead  focus  on  coming  from  an  anthropocentric  base  —  as  a  method  of 
relating  to  people  and  finding  concessions  (perhaps  as  ‘steps’  towards  acknowledging  interests  of 
other  species).  My  question  is  simple:  are  we  right  in  being  anthropocentric  like  this,  for  other 
animals’  own  good? 

The  principle 

Well,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  perhaps  not.  We  wouldn’t  be  ethnocentric  in  our  efforts  for  the 
rights  of  other  races,  and  we  wouldn’t  be  gender-centric  for  the  good  of  the  other  sex  —  these  things 
would  be  dismissed  immediately  as  acts  of  racism  and  sexism  respectively.  But  what  about  from  a 
pragmatic  point  of  view?  One  could  argue  that  speciesism  is  not  synonymous  with  racism  and  sexism 
here,  as  these  things  are  immoral  on  a  ‘personal  interaction’  level  —  I  mean  we  would  class  saying 
racist  things  to  another  individual’s  face  as  immoral.  But  saying  speciesist  things  seems  to  be  different 
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in  this  respect,  as  an  animal  of  another  species  isn’t  going  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  speciesism  and 
as  a  result  is  unlikely  to  be  offended  by  the  notion  that  you  view  her  more  negatively  simply  because 
of  her  physical  characteristics. 

The  issue  of  speciesism,  to  clarify,  is  not  that  we  fear  offending  the  individual  with  our  remarks, 
but  that  we  fear  for  the  treatment  of  the  individual  through  the  speciesist  beliefs  being  acted  on  in  a 
violent  manner.  In  racism,  or  sexism,  we  would  be  fearful  of  both  of  these  incidents  (personal 
interaction  offence,  and  prejudice-based  rights  violations),  but  with  speciesism  the  issue  is  only  with 
the  latter.  So  we  might  state  a  difference  here.  However,  of  course,  the  offence  caused  by  personal 
remarks  that  are  racist  or  sexist  stems  almost  entirely  from  the  damaging  effects  of  racism  and  sexism 
wholesale.  The  offence  caused  in  personal  interaction  by  such  prejudice  remarks  is  both  a  symptom 
of,  and  a  testament  to,  the  danger  such  prejudices  pose.  In  this,  speciesism  shares  with  other  ‘isms’, 
in  that  it  allows  for  individuals  to  be  entirely  disrespected  on  an  individual  level  purely  due  to 
irrelevant  physical  or  intellectual  characteristics.  And  so  also  in  this,  it  would  seem  speciesism  is 
synonymous  with  the  more  harmful  effects  prejudice  can  create.  All  of  which  would  suggest  that  it  is 
counter-productive  to  be  pushing  a  campaign  that  is  anthropocentric  in  its  nature,  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  that  very  same  prejudice. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  where  the  crux  of  this  essay  lies:  in  determining  the  pragmatic  value  of 
anthropocentric  campaigns  —  especially  with  regards  to  those  which  are  currently  waged.  With 
foresight  though,  please  note  that  when  advocates  do  utilise  anthropocentric  campaigns,  they  do  so 
as  a  pragmatic  method  of  fighting  speciesist  thought  and  actions.  So  it  is  misguided  to  claim  many 
advocates  for  nonhuman  animals  are  actually  speciesist.  My  comments  are  not  about  individuals’ 
intentions;  quite  the  opposite.  I  truly  believe  most  advocates  are  well  intentioned,  but  I  think  the 
norms  of  advocacy  trickle  down  and  that,  as  a  result,  anthropocentrism  may  be  inherent  in  our 
tactics,  without  being  fully  thought  through.  And  it  is  this  which  I  intend  to  discuss. 

The  pragmatist's  approach 

As  a  pragmatic  method  then,  advocates  do  utilise  anthropocentrism  in  their  campaigns.  An  example 
of  such  would  be  a  welfare  campaign  which  stated  the  horrendous  conditions  of  battery  cages, 
without  ever  mentioning  (or  mentioning  only  as  side  notes)  the  immorality  of  animal  use  when  it  is 
needless  per  se,  but  instead  advocating  for  a  cage-free  environment  for  hens  (and  so  making  the 
assumption  from  the  outset  that  animals  are  ‘ours  to  be  used’,  and  that  we  need  only  consider  how  we 
use  them  —  outwardly  anthropocentric).  But  we  need  not  think  only  of  welfare-regulation  campaigns, 
but  also  of  single-issue  campaigns  (SICs).  The  popular  anti-fur  campaign,  for  example,  has  of  course 
been  ongoing  for  many  years  now  (regrettably  with  little  success  in  hacking  down  sales),  but  does  not 
advocate  anything  but  an  anthropocentric  view  of  animals.  It  exposes  the  awful  slaughter  of  wild 
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animals,  the  disgusting  conditions  of  fur  farms  etc,  in  order  to  get  the  audience  to  view  this  one  type 
of  use  as  horrendous  (at  the  expense  of  more  ‘normal’  types  of  animal  use),  but  does  not  promote 
the  idea  of  the  animal  use  itself  as  an  issue.  To  the  praise  of  groups  involved,  very  few  pursue 
campaigns  that  merely  seek  to  ban  one  type  of  slaughter,  or  one  type  of  farm  condition,  but 
nevertheless  they  do  advocate  and  push  the  idea  that  it  is  very  much  cruelly  that  is  the  issue.  Which  is 
akin  to  an  agreement  with  the  public  that  other  animals  are  not  as  important  as  humans  (whom  we 
would  never  lull  for  their  skin  —  regardless  of  how  kindly  we  did  it),  but  that  we  shouldn’t  go 
overboard  with  cruelty. 

The  reasons  groups  give  for  doing  such  campaigns  are  clear,  and  of  course  compelling.  A  message 
of  ‘animal  use  is  wrong’  is  not  going  to  resonate  with  a  public  that  enjoys  their  animal- tested  drugs, 
zoos  and  leather  shoes,  and  especially  not  the  same  public  that  is  wrongly  informed  by  the  media 
about  the  nutritional  adequacy  and  benefits  of  a  diet  free  from  animal  products.  After  all,  these 
opinions  are  shaped  by  deeply  held  habit,  convenience  and  an  obscene  amount  of  advertising.  But 
every  member  of  the  public,  nevertheless,  has  a  conscience,  and  so  publicising  the  excessive  cruelty 
of  marginal  animal  uses  like  fur,  which  people  are  not  overly  attached  to,  seems  like  a  fantastic  idea. 
This  way  you  don’t  scare  people  off  by  threatening  the  products  they  are  attached  to  (or  at  least  not 
their  most  favoured  ones),  and  you  don’t  sound  extreme  like  one  must  when  preaching  the  idea  that 
all  animal  use  is  necessarily  immoral.  So  the  basis  for  such  anthropocentric  campaigns  that  inherendy 
condone  animal  use  as  a  whole,  or  at  least  neglect  to  mention  the  issues  with  it,  seems  sound  enough 
from  this  perspective. 

Holistic/thorough  pragmatism 

But  aren’t  we  missing  something  here?  A  long  tradition  of  largely  unproblematised,  unchallenged 
anthropocentrism  is  of  course  why  we  exploit  animals  in  the  first  place  —  it  would  be  very  strange 
that  taking  an  ‘opposing’  stance,  which  was  actually  inherently  condoning  it,  would  do  anything  but 
facilitate  its  continued  place  as  a  norm  in  society.  After  all,  these  campaigns  don’t  challenge  the 
problem  of  anthropocentrism;  they  just  challenge  one  symptom  of  it.  If,  as  advocates,  we  see 
pragmatism  as  the  favoured  approach,  shouldn’t  we  be  looking  at  it  more  holistically,  and  not  just 
looking  at  the  immediate  pragmatic  effect  our  campaigns  will  have  on  the  public?  Of  course  it’s 
important  to  get  your  message  out  there  effectively,  but  shouldn’t  we  be  more  concerned  with  what 
effect  the  message  will  actually  have,  holistically  speaking?  If  the  messages  of  welfare  campaigns  and 
single  issues  are  ineffective  or,  worse,  counter-productive,  then  it  doesn’t  matter  how  effective  they 
are  at  getting  people  to  listen. 

We  are  certainly  correct  in  stating  that  the  public  on  the  whole  are  not  going  to  accept  veganism  as  a 
lifestyle  if  we  campaigned  only  on  that  —  not  immediately  at  least  —  and  I  think  we’re  right  to  believe 
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that  more  will  take  an  interest  in  eliminating  an  animal  use  or  condition  that  does  not  impact  heavily 
on  their  lives,  or  will  not  take  away  a  beloved  product.  But  agreeing  with  the  anthropocentric  view, 
and  not  challenging  it  in  any  way  merely  because  it  is  easier,  is  akin  to  agreeing  with  the  racist,  and 
expecting  that  to  be  a  step  towards  racial  equality.  Disagreeing  with  the  racist,  even  if  every  member 
of  society  was  one,  would  be  the  only  effective  foundation  from  which  to  form  an  anti-racist  ethic  — 
not  just  in  principle,  but  also  as  a  purely  pragmatic  stance.  It  doesn’t  matter  how  pragmatic  you  think 
you’re  being  with  this  particular  campaign,  or  that  one;  they  simply  aren’t  effective  if  they  aren’t 
building  the  foundation  in  public  thought  for  animal  exploitation  per  se  being  wrong  —  and  you  can’t 
do  this  by  putting  forward  campaigns  that  are  inherently  anthropocentric  in  style. 

Put  simply,  these  campaigns  are  formed  almost  the  way  that  one  would  want  to  fight  a  war. 
They  start  by  stating  that  we  seek  the  abolition  of  the  fur  trade,  and  then  employ  every  tactic  possible 
to  achieve  that  aim.  It  isn’t  surprising  such  a  campaign  hasn’t  been  successful  —  very  few  such  ideas 
have  been,  or  could  be:  because  you  can’t  ban  something  for  the  good  of  a  product  (all  animals  other 
than  humans  are  both  legally  and  socially  regarded  as  products).  The  main  arguments  used  in  single¬ 
issue  campaigns  (those  that  actually  have  accomplished  their  goals)  have  focused  on  excessive  cruelty 
(which  can  only  be  banned  for  the  good  of  humans4)  or  benefit  for  the  exploiters  (so  you  necessarily 
have  to  use  arguments  to  show  a  company  how  to  be  more  profitable).  These  are  not  campaigns  for 
the  interests  of  other  animals;  they  are  campaigns  to  help  humans  use  animals  in  ways  that  aren’t 
harmful  to  the  owners.  But  what  about  the  fur  industry?  This  is  one  campaign  that  does  primarily 
focus  on  animal  interests?  Well,  30  years  of  failing  to  ban/ reduce  fur  sales  in  anything  but  cycles,  and 
only  succeeding  in  shifting  supply,  would  perhaps  prove  my  point. 

Looking  at  the  campaigns  in  this  war-like  ‘anything  for  the  goal’  manner  is  not  only 
anthropocentric,  and  so  harmful  to  the  other  animals  in  the  long  run,  but  also  inaccurate.  There  is  no 
war  being  waged  against  nonhuman  animals  (as  much  as  it  sometimes  might  feel  like  it).  Animal  use 
continues  through  norms  and  values  being  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  If  you  want 
to  stop  any  animal  use,  and  do  so  for  the  good  of  other  animals  in  the  long  run  (i.e.  not  just  shift  the 
supply,  or  change  the  animal  product  being  demanded/agreed  with),  you’re  better  off  fighting  the 
reason  it  occurs  in  the  first  place.  And  all  animal  use,  essentially,  occurs  for  the  same  reason  — 
because  people  necessarily  disconnect  themselves  from  the  morality  of  it.  You  can’t  fight  one  animal 
use,  successfully,  on  this  ground  without  fighting  all  animal  use  —  as  it’s  all  immoral  for  the  same 
reason  —  so  forget  the  SIC  way  of  waging  war  against  one  animal  use. 

Some  may  respond  by  claiming  that  people  aren’t  ready  to  hear  about  veganism  or  about  the 
moral  issue  with  animal  use  —  well,  like  the  earlier  example  of  a  racist  society,  this  isn’t  going  to 
change  by  agreeing  with  them,  or  almost  always  neglecting  to  mention  your  disagreement  with  them. 
Continually  neglecting  to  mention  the  actual  issue  is  not  going  to  ripen  people  to  the  idea  of  that 
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which  they’ve  rarely  heard.  The  fastest  way  to  get  them  ready  is  to  keep  talking  about  it,  and  in  fact 
put  all  your  energy  into  talking  about  it,  relate  all  your  campaigns  back  to  it,  and  abandon  those 
efforts  that  undermine  the  idea  that  animal  use  itself  is  an  issue.  It  doesn’t  mean  you  can’t  talk  about 
horrendous  conditions,  or  emotive  actions,  but  do  so  with  a  focus  on  why  animal  use  is  wrong  — 
bring  it  back  to  this  rather  than  a  focus  on  cruelty  or  single  acts  being  the  issue.  And  it  doesn’t  mean 
you  can’t  be  varied  in  your  advocacy  either.  You  can  be  just  as  varied,  just  change  the  focus  and 
content  of  the  materials  and  the  message.5 

Anthropocentric  defences 

The  response  from  those  who  support  welfare  regulations  is  ‘we  need  to  help  animals  now’.  But 
welfare  regulation  doesn’t  do  this.  Look  at  the  tiny  increases  welfare  regulation  has  achieved  for 
animals  —  they  are  still  treated  horribly,  live  awful,  painful  lives  and  die  a  terrible  death  —  all  at  our 
hands.  The  tiny  increase  in  space  we  provide  does  not  help  them  in  any  meaningful  way,  and  it 
alleviates  the  public’s  conscience  about  using  them,  as  it  allows  companies  to  claim  they  are 
‘humane’,  and  that  they  do  meet  the  interests  of  the  animals.  They  do  no  such  thing,  and  as  a  result 
welfare  regulation  trades  potential  converts  for  animal  interests  for  the  sake  of  a  meaninglessly  small 
‘improvement’  in  conditions  that  the  animals  involved  rarely,  if  ever,  benefit  from.  If  you’re  going  to 
campaign  for  welfare  regulation,  tty  living  with  the  hens  on  free-range  and  battery  enclosures  for  a 
year,  then  try  telling  yourself  the  free-range  hens  are  better  off.  The  difference  in  conditions  is  what 
many  advocates  would  analogise  as  ‘padding  a  water-board’,  in  that  it  ignores  the  basic  interests  that 
are  being  denied  —  and  provides  only  that  which  the  consumer  wants  to  hear  about,  not  any 
significant  or  meaningful  benefit  for  the  individuals  involved  in  the  torture.  In  this  respect  welfare 
campaigns  seem  to  be  built  on  a  sea  of  city-dwelling  where  people  have  never  experienced  the 
horrendous  conditions  they  seem  to  ‘think’  are  better.  If  you  think  that  which  an  individual  animal  is 
unlikely  to  benefit  from  is  ‘better’  enough  to  be  campaigning  for,  then  your  head  is  in  the  wrong 
place.  If  you’re  willing  to  appease  consumers  of  these  products  for  this  same  anthropocentric  ideal 
(99%  of  the  benefit  goes  to  human  business  and  human  consumers),  then  the  problem  seems  to  be  in 
your  intentions. 

If  you  instead  challenge  people’s  values  about  other  animals  through  vegan  education,  and  try  to 
get  them  to  see  those  animals  as  individuals  rather  than  products,  etc,  then  you  will  build  a 
foundation  for  people  to  see  the  moral  issue  with  animal  use.  The  first  thing  that  will  happen  as 
people  wake  up  to  this  is  a  response  of  much  more  meaningful  welfare  improvement  from 
companies  so  as  to  maintain  sales.  So,  even  the  most  ‘successful’  welfare-regulation  campaign  is  time 
that  could  be  spent  more  effectively,  as  it  is  doing  the  job  of  maintaining  sales  for  the  companies, 
when  we  could  be  making  them  do  this  themselves  through  effective  campaigns  that  actually  help  us 
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step  towards  interests  for  the  animals  involved.  A  holistic  consideration  of  what  welfare  regulation 
actually  is,  shows  creative,  effective  vegan  education  to  be  the  best  method  of  achieving  it  in  any 
meaningful  sense. 

A  single-issue  campaigner’s  response  is  often  that  they  agree  ‘welfarism’  is  a  bad  idea,  but  are 
working  one  step  at  a  time.  Indeed,  while  I  cannot  claim  that  I  ever  campaigned  hugely  for 
‘welfarism’  (which  is  a  zero-sum  game  in  every  respect,  as  noted  above),  I  have  done  for  single  issues, 
and  this  was  my  response.  If  we  pick  the  ‘low-hanging  fruit’  of  fur,  foie  gras,  etc.,  then  we  can  aim 
for  the  next  use  —  a  step-by-step  abolition  of  animal  use  which  will  grow  every  year  as  more  and 
more  people  open  up  to  the  idea  of  animal  rights  through  such  campaigns.  It’s  very  compelling,  it 
really  is.  But  it  isn’t  true;  I  can’t  find  one  piece  of  reasoning  to  support  it.  Let’s  take  fur  as  an 
example.  As  said  above,  apart  from  shifting  supply  to  other  countries  our  campaigns  against  fur  have 
had  little  success  in  a  30-year  period.  Groups  have  come  and  gone,  as  have  the  individuals  running 
them  —  but  we  are  no  closer  to  ending  fur  sales  in  the  UK  (and  I’m  sure  other  countries  are  in  the 
same  place).  What  has  happened  is  that  while  we  spent  tremendous  amounts  of  time  trying  to  pick 
the  supposedly  low-hanging  ‘fur’  fruit,  more  fruit  has  grown  all  around  us. 

Even  if  we  had  picked  fur  off  the  tree,  ‘ what  is  the  nature  of  “fruit”?  It  is  sweet  and  it  grows  back  on 
the  animal  exploitation  tree  . . .  the  problems  grow  back  after  a  few  years,  providing  an  endless  supply 
of  fruit  in  the  future  while  not  harming  the  tree  of  exploitation  and  cruelty  at  all.’6  This  quote,  from 
Dan  Cudahy,  echoes  the  culture  of  anthropocentrism  perfecdy.  Whilst  we  have  been  campaigning 
against  fur,  say,  for  reasons  that  it  relates  to  majority  values  easier,  we  have  ingrained  their  prejudices 
about  subjective,  excessive  cruelty,  and  not  use,  being  the  issue.  People  have  gone  against  fur  in  their 
droves,  and  were  it  a  more  widespread  animal  use  to  begin  with,  sales  perhaps  would  have  dropped 
in  the  short  term  until  it  once  again  became  forgotten  about  (as  it  is,  it’s  a  fairly  niche  market  in  the 
first  place,  and  attacking  niche  sales  is  always  difficult)  —  but  what  this  has  done  is  imply  that  other 
animal  uses,  especially  where  welfare  regulation  or  humane  standards  have  occurred,  isn’t  anywhere 
near  as  bad  as  fur.  Simply  put,  by  splitting  everything  into  SICs  we  give  the  public  this  moral  choice 
of  what  to  feel  disgusted  by.  And  in  doing  so,  of  course,  it  is  the  ‘marginal’  animal  uses  like  fur, 
battery  hens  and  foie  gras  where  people  choose  to  put  this  limit  of  moral  intolerance.  A  limit  that 
99%  of  our  animal  uses  never  even  come  close  to  breaching.  We  implicitly  sanction  this  middle 
ground  by  not  abandoning  SICs  in  favour  of  connections  back  to  veganism,  at  every  point. 

So  this  method,  of  using  the  more  uncommon  societal  animal  uses  and  excessive  mistreatment,  to 
relate  to  people,  in  fact  harms  the  status  of  other  animals  rather  remarkably.  In  the  public  eye  no 
other  use  is  as  cruel  as  these,  and  so  no  other  use  reaches  the  level  of  ‘intolerable’.  And  it  isn’t  just 
the  anti-fur  campaign  that  has  this  problem.  Consider  campaigns  against  foie  gras,  factory  farming  in 
general,  animals  in  circuses,  etc  —  they  all  are  defended  on  the  grounds  that  they,  at  least  partly,  have 
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achieved  their  goal.  But  in  doing  so,  they’ve  created far  more  goals  for  themselves  to  chase,  in  allowing  more  people  to 
sympathise  with  the  idea  of  ‘less  cruel’  animal  uses.  Imagine  how  many  practices  SICs  have  had  success  with 
over  the  years,  then  compare  it  with  how  many  new  animal  uses  there  are,  and  how  many  more 
animals  are  being  used  wholesale.  Picking  the  solitary  ‘low-hanging  fruit’  once  every  few  years  seems 
naive  in  a  forest  of  fruit  trees. 

And,  of  course,  such  a  preference  for  this  tactic  tacidy  assumes  we  can  never  win,  so  just  focuses 
on  society’s  marginal  animal  uses  while  watching  animal  use  grow  around  us.  Effective  vegan 
education,  however,  combats  all  animal  use,  and  puts  the  foundations  in  place  to  help  these  low- 
hanging  fruits  fall  themselves  —  whilst  we  chop  at  the  tree.  There’s  little  reason  to  suggest  that  the  use 
of  any  welfare  regulation  or  single-issue  campaign  is  going  to  do  anything  but  blunt  our  metaphorical 
axes. 


Putting  nonhuman  animal  interests  back  into  focus 

In  our  attempts  at  using  anthropocentrism  to  destroy  itself  we  have  only  condoned  it  further.  But 
there  is  hope;  in  fact  when  we  look  at  what  we’ve  done,  there’s  more  hope  than  we  could  have,  well, 
hoped  for.  We  know,  pardy  through  these  past  mistakes,  that  it  is  anthropocentrism,  and  it  leading 
the  occurrence  of  speciesism,  that  is  the  reason  for  continued  animal  use  and  the  widespread 
rejection  of  animal  rights.  We  know  it  is  this  we  need  to  attack. 

Does  this  mean  our  only  weapon  is  immediately  telling  others  that  equal  abilities  deserve  equal 
respect  —  in  big  banners  and  on  numerous  protests?  Not  at  all  —  in  fact  that  might  not  be  the  best 
place  to  start.  A  lot  of  people  (dare  I  say  most?)  aren’t  even  open  to  believing  such  a  thing,  because 
of  the  ‘horrible’  consequences  it  entails.  Namely,  the  idea  of  a  life  without  animal  products,  and  other 
animal  uses.  So  our  first  task  might  be  in  dispelling  the  myths  —  finding  new  ways  of  promoting 
veganism  as  easy,  healthful,  environmentally  friendly  even,  perhaps.  Putting  forward  the  notion  of 
animals  as  persons,  challenging  the  idea  that  animal  rights  is  a  place  for  extremists  —  an  excellent  way 
might  be  opening  with  a  use  many  people  already  oppose  (like  vivisection  or  fur)  and  then  bringing  it 
back  to  the  actual  point  —  and  therefore  taking  all  the  advantages  of  an  SIC  in  the  first  place.7 
However  we  proceed,  it’s  clear  we  need  to  challenge  anthropocentrism  where  it  sits  —  completely.  We 
can’t  appeal  to  it,  as  it’s  only  going  to  perpetuate  things,  as  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent.  A 
varied,  broad  approach  like  this,  which  challenges  the  norms  and  values  that  uphold  animal  use,  is 
surely  the  way  to  go. 

And  if  in  30  years  problems  with  this  approach  emerge?  Well  we  can  step  back  and  change  again. 
The  most  important  thing  is  removing  the  anthropocentrism  from  our  views;  removing  the  idea  and 
arrogance  that  our  groups,  our  campaigns,  our  preferences  and  our  prejudices  help  other  animals 
regardless  of  the  evidence  or  reason  to  the  contrary.  The  most  important  thing  we  can  do  right  now 
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is  challenge  our  own  perception  of  what  is  effective,  and  re-position  it  firmly  in  view  of  what 
genuinely  helps  all  animals  (human  or  nonhuman)  regardless  of  the  cost  in  time,  money  or  energy  to 
us  and  our  groups.  This  is  true  anti-speciesism  at  work. 


Is  it  us? 

A  final  thing  to  consider,  then,  would  be  anthropocentrism  not  just  in  our  own  campaigns,  but  in  our 
own  views.  I’ve  argued  throughout  that  taking  a  purposefully  anthropocentric  stance  is  not  a  good 
method  for  fighting  for  the  interests  of  individuals  other  than  humans,  but  perhaps  there  is 
something  stronger  at  work  here.  We  claim  to  see  the  issues  with  animal  use,  and  we  campaign  to 
make  the  public  aware  of  what  we  have  already  ‘woken  up  to’.  And  yet,  I  have  now  met  several 
individuals  who  have  no  disagreement  with  the  criticisms  of  SICs  or  welfarism,  but  still  stand  at  stalls 
promoting  both.  So  we’re  representing  the  interests  of  other  animals  in  the  hope  that  the  public  act 
on  reason,  and  do  what’s  right,  but  we  don’t  do  these  things  ourselves?  Anthropocentrism  isn’t  just  a 
problem  with  our  techniques;  it’s  a  problem  with  us.  There  are,  I  would  imagine,  more  than  just 
those  individuals  I’ve  come  across  who  see  the  counter-productive  issues  with  these  campaigns,  and 
yet  still  participate  in  and  promote  them.  Individuals  who  use  tradition,  habit,  or  ideals  about  their 
own  freedom  to  do  whatever  campaigns  they  wish  are  no  different  from  a  non-vegan  doing  the  same 
to  justify  non-veganism. 

What  I  hope  is  becoming  clear,  is  that  we’re  still  anthropocentric  ourselves.  There’s  a  strong  line 
of  ‘superiority’  washing  over  many  animal  advocates.  They  will  educate  the  public  about  how  their 
actions  are  wrong,  but  they  themselves  won’t  listen  to  the  criticisms  that  a  reasonable  minded  person 
would  have  to  heed.  Acting  contrary  to  reason  when  members  of  other  species’  interests  are  at  stake 
is  anthropocentric  —  and  it’s  wrong  whether  it  appears  in  vegans  or  non-vegans. 

We  aren’t  just  wrong  in  acting  anthropocentrically  to  try  to  help  other  animals,  we  are  wrong  by 
virtue  of  being  anthropocentric,  and  we  need  to  challenge  both.  There  is  little  defence  of  single  issues 
and  welfarism  left,  and  perhaps  our  casting  them  out  will  require  a  reflection  upon  our  own 
prejudices.  Just  as  we  shouldn’t  be  ethnocentric  in  fighting  for  the  rights  of  other  races,  we  shouldn’t 
be  anthropocentric  in  our  fight  for  the  rights  of  other  animals  —  as  a  principle,  but  moreover  as  a 
pragmatic  fact.  The  first  step  may  be  acknowledging  anthropocentrism  as  wrong  in  our  own  views. 

Rob  Johnson  is  a  member  of  Grampian  Animal  Rights  Advocates  (http:/ /  www.Qrampianara.orvl ).  one  of  the  first 
UK  groups  to  discard  welfarism  and  SICs  as  tactics  for  animal  advocacy  in  favour  of  a  renewed,  holistic  focus  on  vegan 
education  and  abolitionist  animal  rights  campaigning.  He  also  has  a  hand  in  the  emerging  Vegan:UK  project 
(httpiL  /  www.  veganuk.net ! ).  as  well  as  maintaining  the  Animal  Rights  UK  blog 
(httpiL  /  animalrightsuk.blogspot.com  ! ). 
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Notes 

1  Steiner  2008. 


2  Ibid,  p.  162 

3  Steiner  does  note  that  many  thinkers  have  come  to  a  realisation  that  animals  have  interests,  but  none  has 
noted  anthropocentrism  as  a  whole  as  a  particular  issue  —  or  even  afforded  animals  interests  other  than  always 
hierarchically  below  humans,  which  seems  to  miss  the  point  that  equal  interests  suggests.  Tom  Regan  classically 
comes  closest  with  his  theory  as  detailed  in  The  Case  for  Animal  Rights  but  even  he  accepts  death  as  a  greater 
harm  for  humans  etc,  and  so  denies  any  other  animal  an  equal  interest  in  their  life,  as  ours  to  us. 

4  If  it  were  for  the  good  of  the  individual  animal,  any  needless  use  would  be  immediately  banned.  The  fact  we 
focus  on  ‘excessive’  cruelty  means  that  we  are  having  to  appeal  for  it  to  be  tasteful  for  people  to  buy,  or  for  it 
not  to  put  people  off,  etc.  |ust  because  a  campaign  talks  of  cruelty,  we  would  be  naive  to  think  this  was  cruelty 
considered  on  the  nonhuman  animal’s  terms,  given  the  status  of  nonhumans  as  property  and  zero  status  as 
moral  beings. 

5  For  an  example  of  materials  that  approach  different  issues/angles  without  an  anthropocentric  base,  please 
visit  http:/ /www.grampianara.org/materials.php. 

6  ‘Picking  the  Low-Hanging  Fruit:  What  Is  Wrong  with  Single  Issue  Campaigns?’,  Dan  Cudahy; 
http:/ / unpopularveganessays.blogspot.com/2008/  10/picking-low-hanging-fruit-what-is-wrong.html. 

7  For  further  exploration  of  this  issue,  including  examples  of  how  to  effectively  do  this,  please  visit 
http:/ / animalrightsuk.blogspot.com/2010/11  / putting-theory-into-practice.html.  It  must  also  be  noted  that 
many  groups  already  do  vital  vegan  education  and  related  advocacy  -  the  Vegan  Society  has  of  course  been  a 
shining  beacon  in  this  regard  for  many  decades,  as  well  as  a  handful  of  smaller  organisations.  Many  groups 
(such  as  Animal  Aid)  also  do  a  small  amount  of  vegan  advocacy,  but  this  is  heavily  outweighed  by  the  counter¬ 
productive  welfarist  and  SIC  tactics  -  so  it  is  difficult  in  this  respect  to  see  such  groups  succeeding  in  doing 
anything  other  than  balancing  out  a  small  proportion  of  the  harm  their  other  tactics  have  caused  in  condoning 
animal  use.  A  cynic  might  suggest  they  are  paying  lip  service  to  veganism  with  the  aim  of  keeping  the  donor 
base  as  large  as  possible  by  not  annoying  vegans,  in  order  to  continue  functioning  (and  therefore  continuing  the 
business-based,  vastly  counter-productive  advocacy).  Either  way,  to  be  accurate  the  vast  majority  of  groups  and 
individuals  give  little  if  any  mention  to  veganism,  and  in  all  but  a  handful  of  cases  this  vegan  campaigning  takes 
place  only  at  certain  times  (vegan  month/vegan  day).  The  ideas  I  propose,  and  am  certainly  not  alone  in 
proposing,  would  involve  a  significant  shift  towards  only  vegan  and  abolitionist  animal  rights 
education  /  campaigning. 
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Question:  What’s  the  difference  between 
a  red  squirrel  and  a  grey  squirrel? 
Answer:  Not  much! 


John  Bryant 

Red  squirrels  and  grey  squirrels  are  both  rodents,  but  there  is  an  enormous  difference  in  their 
relative  popularity.  On  the  whole  the  nation  loves  ‘Nutkin’  the  red  squirrel  and  despises  the  grey 
‘tree-rat’.  On  19  July  2010  window  cleaner  Raymond  Elliot  made  history  by  being  the  first  person 
convicted  of  cruelty  to  a  wild  animal  under  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  2006  —  legislation  used 
mostly  to  prosecute  cruelty  to  domestic  animals.  Unfortunately  for  Mr  Elliot,  it  also  covers 
‘captive’  animals  and  he  had  captured  a  grey  squirrel  in  a  cage  trap  and  then  drowned  it  in  a  water 
butt.  He  claimed  it  was  an  ‘instantaneous’  death  when  in  fact  veterinary  evidence  showed  that  the 
animal  would  have  struggled  in  the  underwater  cage  for  three  minutes.  (Anyone  who  thinks  this 
is  ‘instantaneous’  should  try  holding  their  breath  for  1 80  seconds.)  It’s  not  so  long  ago,  however, 
that  it  was  ‘Squirrel  Nutkins’  we  were  drowning,  clubbing,  shooting  and  poisoning  in  their 
thousands. 

All  but  a  handful  of  the  160,000  remaining  red  squirrels  in  Britain  are  no  more  native  than 
their  grey  cousins.  Most  of  our  present-day  red  squirrels  are  the  descendants  of  Scandinavian  red 
squirrels  captured  and  brought  to  Britain  in  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  to  replace  our 
native  reds  lost  to  disease,  persecution  and  massive  deforestation.  Grey  squirrels  were 
transported  from  North  America  to  Britain  in  the  late  1800s  and  released  in  various  sites, 
including  Woburn  Park.  Thus  in  terms  of  qualifying  as  ‘native  wildlife’  both  present  reds  and 
greys  are  ‘immigrants’. 

Back  in  the  early  1900s  when  grey  squirrels  were  beginning  to  thrive,  red  squirrels  were  still 
described  as  a  ‘plague’  and  labelled  as  ‘vermin’.  In  a  famous  Natural  History  of  Animals  of  1927 
George  Jennison,  the  former  curator  of  Manchester’s  Belle  Vue  Zoo,  wrote  of  the  red  squirrel,  ‘It 
feeds  on  hazel  nuts,  acorns,  buds,  branches  and  barks.  It  invades  gardens  and  will  take  peas  from 
their  pods  as  cleanly  as  a  man.  In  spring  it  turns  carnivorous  and  eats  eggs  and  young  birds.  It 
damages  trees  by  biting  the  bark  and  preventing  the  flow  of  sap.’ 

For  such  ‘crimes’,  2,281  red  squirrels  were  killed  in  1889  by  the  commissioners  of  the  New 
Forest  in  Hampshire  where  the  killing  continued  at  least  up  until  the  late  1920s.  Encouraged  by 
bloodsports  advocate  Prince  Charles,  people  are  now  joining  up  in  groups  to  kill  grey  squirrels, 
just  as  folk  joined  Squirrel  Clubs  to  exterminate  the  ‘plague’  of  red  squirrels  at  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century.  A  single  Scottish  squirrel  club  lulled  more  than  82,000  red  squirrels  in  the  first  30 
years  of  the  20th  century. 

Now  that  we  are  trying  to  ‘save’  the  red  squirrels  again,  some  people  still  wrongly  think  the 
greys  physically  attack  and  lull  the  reds.  Anti-grey  propaganda  also  claims  that  the  red  squirrels 
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are  dying  out  because  of  disease  brought  in  by  the  greys.  The  fact  is  that  of  44  districts  where  red 
squirrels  were  dying  of  disease  between  1900  and  1920,  40  had  never  been  inhabited  by  grey 
squirrels.  The  real  reason  red  squirrels  have  disappeared  from  Britain  is  a  combination  of 
intensive  persecution  by  humans,  epidemics  of  disease  between  1900  and  1920,  followed  by  a 
series  of  harsh  winters,  the  ending  of  hazel  coppicing  after  World  War  II,  and  yes,  finally, 
competition  with  a  far  more  robust  and  adaptable  competitor  —  the  grey  squirrel. 

So  red  and  grey  squirrels  share  a  common  history  of  both  being  venerated  and  reviled  at 
different  times.  We  originally  deforested  Britain  to  provide  grazing  for  farming,  and  timber  for 
trade  and  wars,  driving  the  red  squirrel  to  the  point  of  extinction.  Next  we  replanted  forests  and 
imported  foreign  red  squirrels  to  replace  those  lost,  and  then  when  their  population  exploded  we 
massacred  them  again  as  pests.  Disease  and  extreme  weather  did  for  almost  all  of  the  rest. 

Meanwhile  grey  squirrels  were  taking  over,  so  at  least  we  still  had  a  species  of  squirrel.  Now 
we  are  spending  millions  in  a  pointless  and  cruel  campaign  to  exterminate  grey  squirrels,  even 
selling  them  as  meat  in  supermarkets,  while  we  spend  more  millions  trying  to  revive  and  protect 
the  remaining  reds.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  we  exterminate  grey  squirrels  and  create  a 
flourishing  population  of  red  squirrels,  how  long  before  we  start  lulling  them  again  as  ‘pests’? 
After  all,  in  1978  legislation  gave  full  protection  to  otters,  which  were  then  on  the  point  of 
extinction  due  to  persecution  and  pollution.  This  protection  has  been  hugely  successful  and 
together  with  better  riparian  management  has  resulted  in  a  significant  increase  in  otter  numbers  — 
so  much  so  that  some  anglers  are  now  calling  for  a  cull!  One  leading  angling  writer  was  reported 
in  the  Sunday  Telegraph  in  June  2009  as  complaining  that,  ‘Fisheries  are  being  absolutely  destroyed 
by  these  cuddly,  little  murdering  blighters.’ 

What  is  it  about  humans  that  we  attack  wild  creatures  as  ‘vermin’  when  they  thrive  and  then, 
when  we  have  brought  them  to  their  knees,  we  launch  campaigns  to  protect  them  at  all  costs, 
only  to  put  the  boot  into  them  again  if  the  campaigns  succeed! 

John  Try  ant  has  campaigned for  animal  rights  and  midlife  protection  for  four  decades  and  has  been  an  officer  of  the 
RSPCA,  Teague  Against  Cruel  Sports,  Animal  Aid  and  the  Feme  Animal  Sanctuary.  His  three  books  are 
Fettered  Kingdoms:  An  Examination  of  a  Changing  Ethic  (1982,  1990),  Animal  Sanctuary  (1999) 
and  Living  with  Urban  Wildlife  (2002).  He  now  operates  a  wildlife  consultanty,  helping  householders,  sports 
clubs,  developers,  local  authorities,  hospitals  and  schools  to  find  humane,  non-lethal  solutions  to  problems  with 
urban  wild  animals,  such  as  foxes,  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  pigeons  and  Canada  geese.  He  can  be  contacted  via 
Critical  Society. 
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